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CHEERING NEWS 


COMES FROM NEARLY ALL IRON 
CENTERS, 


But Prospects May be Spoiled by 
Sudden Advances in Prices— 
Radical Reduction in 
Wire Products. 

Favorable developments are plenti- 
ful in nearly all branches of the iron 
trade. Very heavy sales of finished 
material have been made, and slight 
advances in quotations have not re- 
tarded the buying. There is, however, 
some question as to the extent to 
which buying has been justified by 
actual consumptive demands, as it 1s 
clear that heavy tonnages have gone 
to stocks. There is danger that prices 
may be too rapidly advanced and cause 
extreme dullness during the summer 

months. 

Owing to the improvement 
Iron Ore in pig iron and finished ma- 
Prices terials, it is not now prob- 

able that ore prices will 
be reduced. If they should be, a re- 
duction in the wages of miners would 
be inevitable. Although the Lake Sea- 
men and affiliated unions declared a 
strike May 1, on account of the open 
shop policy announced by vessel own- 
ers, there are now more boats in 
commission on the lakes than are de- 
manded by the ore carrying trade. 
The ability of the unions to get men 
to leave their posts will be tested in 
a few days, as vessels arrive from up- 
per lake ports. 

The buying of pig iron has 
Pig Iron continued actively in east- 
Conditions ern territory. Moderate 

tonnages have been pur- 
chased in Chicago and St. Louis, and 
prices are hardening in most places, 
although the Pittsburg district is an 


exception. Some southern iron can 


still be obtained for prompt shipment 
at $11, but $11.50 is the lowest quota- 
tion for future delivery. In the Cin- 
cinnati district, there is still consider- 
able iron on contracts which the con- 
sumers are not taking. 
The aggressive policy of in- 
Wire dependent manufacturers of 
Products wire products in taking or- 
ders at lower prices than 

those of the leading interest has re- 
sulted in the latter adopting radical 
action in reducing prices from $7 to 
$10 per ton, but the reduced prices 
will not apply on _ contracts, . and 
it is anticipated that an advance 
will soon be announced. The April 
business of the American Steel & 
Wire Co. was extremely heavy. One 
large independent interest states that 
its April business on crude steel was 
the heaviest in the history of the 
company. 

The business taken by the steel 
Steel bar manufacturers has made a 
Bars most favorable showing, and the 

lowest price now being named 
is 1.15¢ Pittsburg. No contracts be- 
yond the end of the present year 
have been made at that price, and the 
advisability of advancing the prices of 
bars, plates and structural material at 
an early date is being considered by 
important interests. 


Orders for heavy tonnages 


Structural of structural material have 
Material been placed in New York, 
Chicago and other cities, 
and fabricating prices have been ad- 
vanced from $2 to $3 per ton. A fair 
amount of buying is being done by 
the railroads for bridge construction. 
The only important rail transaction 
reported is the purchase of 65,000 tons 
by the St. Paul. Impovement for 
light rails is marked, and the leading 
manufacturers have advanced their 


quotations. 


The leading interest was the 
Tubular lowest bidder on 8,000 tons 
Goods_ of cast iron pipe for the city 
of Boston, and the Standard 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. on 3,000 tons. 
Sales of merchant pipe last month 
were very heavy, two independent in- 
terests having done the largest busi- 
ness in their history. Iron pipe prices 
may be advanced June 1. 
The production of the 
Pig Iron blast furnaces of the coun- 
Production try for April amounted to 
1,733,653 tons, compared 
with 1,822,024 tons in March. The 
daily production for April was 57,788 
tons, and for March 58,775 tons. There 
were five more furnaces in blast March 
31 than on April 30. 


LATE PITTSBURG NEWS. 
(Special Telegram.) 
Pittsburg, May 5.—The Western Bar 
Iron Association, in conference with the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers, Detroit, Saturday, 
asked for a 10 per cent reduction in 
the annual iron boiling and finishing 
scale, which will go into effect July 1. 
The American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 


dletown, O., has closed for 8,000 tons 
of basic for the last half, to be equally 
divided between Columbus and Toledo 
furnaces, at $14.25 and $14.35 furnace. 
respectively. This figures back to $13.70 
and $13.90 valley, at which figures it 
was offered to other interests, but re- 
fused. 

A locomotive company is in the 
market for from 7,000 to 8000 tons 
of No. 2 for prompt shipment. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Co. has 
started the Hall furnace at New Castle, 
and the Carnegie Steel Co. is preparing 
to put in blast its No. 2 stack at South 
Sharon. 

Car service reports for March in and 
about Pittsburg show an increase of 
38,625 cars handled over those of a 
year ago. For the first quarter, there 
was a gain of 127,761 cars, compared 
with the same period last year. 
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PITTSBURG. 
General Conditions Improved—Pig 
Iron Prices Still Low. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
510 Park Blidg., May 4. 


The months of March and April, 
as gaged by the tonnage of fin'shed 
materials entered by the mills, have 
presented indications of recurring ac 
tivity in the iron and steel industry. 
Following the adjustment to the new 
conditions imposed by the declara 
tion of the open market, consumers 
began buying more freely and have 
continued and increased this move 
ment up to the present time, until it 
has reached very satisfectory propor 
tions. The informal action of some 
makers recently in drawing away 
from the minimum of skaded quota- 
tions has tended to increase the gen 
eral strength of the situation through 
other companies taking similar steps 
and to. stimu'ate buying interest 
among those users who had _ confi- 
dently anticipated !ower prices. 

April specifications in finished lines 
were substantially enlarged over 
March. Heavy tonnage records wer 
made by the mills in merchant p’pe 
and steel bars, some companies having 
reached the highest mark of their his 
tory in the vo'ume of actual rolling 
orders taken during a single month. 
Equally substantial results were at 
tained by certain makers in their ship- 
ments of semi-finished steel, which 
favorably reflected the greater con 
sumption of manufacturing patrons. 
Well-filled order books in light rails 
led the leading manufacturers to ad- 
vance their asking quotations during 
the past week. 

The sharp cut in wire products, 
ranging from $7 to $10 a ton over 
former official prices, and made ef- 
fective May 1, brought with it some 
surprise by reason of its magnitude, 
although a considerable reduction had 
been expected by jobbers and con- 
sumers as soon as the spring trade 
had been lined up. Cause for the rad- 
ical action taken is laid to the ag- 
gressiveness of independent interests 
in shading the official quotations which 
have been maintained by the leading 
producer . during the past several 
months. The break in the wire mar- 
ket leaves rails as the only finished 
material which has not been reduced, 
since the abandonment of official 
schedules in February. 

Low prices are still ruling in pig 
iron, despite the greater buying ac- 
tivity, and the stocks in furnace yards 


are apparently having a depressing 
effect upon the market. 


Pig Iron.—Although there is greater 
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activity in contracting for future de- 
livery, the pig iron market is not re- 
sponding with any _ positive price 
strengthening and forward material is 
being engaged at low figures. Beyond 
sentimental improvement, conditions 
are unchanged. There continues a good 
inquiry, but this does not appear as 
promising or of as great a total vol 
ume as several weeks ago Some 
grades are selling at new low marks 
in this movement, particularly Bessem- 


The largest sale of the week in this 
territory was to a local foundry inter- 
est, which closed for 2,000 tons of var- 
ious grades of foundry on a basis of 
$14 valley for No. 


2, 500 tons of 
standard Bessemer at $1450 valley and 


500 tons of standard low phosphorus 
at about $20 delivered. All this iron 
is for last half delivery. Some melters 
have been quietly closing on their ex 
tended requirements, paying $13.50 for 
gray forge and about $14 valley for 


1 
) 


malleable. Inquiries now out from the 
Pittsburg district include 500 tons of 
prompt Bessemer for a steel company, 
1,000 tons of No. 2 by a sanitary manu- 


facturing company and one round lot 
of basic extended shipment. 


Foundry iron from furnaces closer 


to Pittsburg than the valleys is avail 
able at $14.75 delivered, for No. 2. Iron 
analyzing up to 1.75 per cent silicon 
has ‘been offered at $13.75 valley. <A: 


though reports of shading of this price 
by a few cents, are heard, basic is 
fairly steady at $14 valley. It is also 
reported that Bessemer at $14.50 val- 
ley may ibe shaded slightly. 

The Bessemer average for April was 
$14.90 valley or $15.80 Pittsburg ‘com- 
pared with $15.44 valley or $16.34 
Pittsburg in March. 
age for April was $14.15 valley or 


$15.05 Pittsburg against $14.94 valley, 
l 


J 
0 
ase 
rd 

I 
-) 
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On prompt and second quarter de 


livery on northern iron, we quote as 


follows: 


Bessemer, valley ......00+20.++$14.50 to 14.75 
ennener. PAttS Puls. «0.04 20.0.0 0,.0:0% 15.40 to 15.65 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburg........ 14.75 to 14.90 
Cay tOTR,  TIUBUETE 20. ccesves 14.40 to 14.65 
Pee. WENO “See G cass ewones ~»»- 14.00 to 14.25 
a re 14.90 to 15.15 


Ferro-Alloys.—The market in 50 per 
cent ferro-silicon has gained considera- 
ble strength during the past week, and 
the previous low prompt prices have 
been elevated. Curtailed domestic pro 
duction at Niagara Falls is given as a 
cause for the stronger tone, as well as 
the proposed increase of duty on the 
foreign material. We note a sale of 
100 tons for May and June at $60.80 
Pittsburg. Some sellers are quoting 
higher prices. There is little demand 
for ferro-manganese. We quote 80 per 





cent ferro-manganese at $41 to $42 
seaboard with a freight rate of $1.95 
to Pittsburg. 

Fifty per cent ferro-silicon is quoted 
at $60 to $61 Pittsburg on forward de- 
liveries; domestic, 12 per cent, $26; 11 
per cent, $25; 10 per cent, $24, Pitts- 
burg. 

Plates.—The mills are entering a 
very favorable tonnage of plates and 
an improvement in operations is being 
shown. Specifications for the material 
for steel cars which have recently been 
contracted for and are now being built, 
are coming in quite liberally and the 
structural activity throughout the 
country is furnishing a steady volume 


of orders. The Carnegie Steel Co. has 


booked 2,000 tons for an ocean vessel 
being built for the Union Sulphur Co. 
by the Fore River Ship Building Co., 
Quincy, Mass. Plate prices are firmer 
and makers are not so aggessive to 
take low priced business. We quote the 
present market as follows: 

Tank plate, %-inch thick, 6% to 100 
inches, 1.30c f. o. ‘b. mill. Extras are 
as follows per 100 pounds: Boiler and 
flange steel plate, 0.10c;: A. B.:M. A. 
and ordinary firebox steel plates, 0.20c; 
still bottom steel, 0.30c; marine steel, 
0.40c; locomotive firebox steel, 0.50c; 
all sketches, excepting straight taper 
plates varying not more than 4 inches 
in width at ends, narrowest end not 
being less than 30 inches, 0.10c; cir- 
Plates in widths over 100 
inches up to 115 inches, 0.05c: over 110 
inches up to 115 inches, 0.10c; over 115 
inches up to 120 inches, 0.15c; over 120 
inches up to 125 inches, 0.25c; over 
125 inches up to 130 inches, 0.50c; 


over 130 inches, Ic. Gages under 


14-inch rs) nd including 3/16- 
inch plate on thin edges, 0.10c; 
under 3/16 to and including 
No. 9, 0.25c. Five cents extra for less 
than carloads. Terms, net cash in 30 
days. 

Sheets.—While shading in sheet 


prices is still current, there are indica- 
tions of a better sentiment among 
makers and the inclination of the mar- 
ket appears to be toward greater firm- 
ness Consumers are showing more 
willingness to contract ahead, and the 
manufacturers, having booked consid- 
erable tonnage, are generally not satis- 
fied to accept present prices to the 
end of the year. Some makers have 
set July 1 as the date beyond which 
the minimum quotations now in force 
do not apply. There are instances to 
be noted where jobbers are taking on 
heavier stocks than for more than a 
year, but as a rule little material is 
in store. The American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. this week put on its Piqua, 
O., plant, an accident at the Vander- 
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grift works having temporarily dis- 
abled five mills. The Guernsey plant 
of 11 mills at Cambridge, O., will be 
started either this or next week. We 
quote present minimium prices which 
are subject to some shading, as fol- 
lows: 

Blue annealed sheets, Nos. 10 and 
heavier, 1.60c; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.65c; 
Nos. 13 and 14, 1.70c; Nos. 15 and 16, 
1.80c; box annealed sheets, Nos. 10 to 
12, 1.85c; Nos. 13 and 14, 1.90c; Nos. 
15 and 16, 1.95c; Nos. 17 to 21, 2c; 
Nos. 22 to 24, 2.05c; Nos. 25 and 26, 
2.10c; No. 27, 2.15c; No. 28, 2.20c;. No. 
29, 2.25c; No. 30, 2.35c; galvanized 
sheets, Nos. 13 and 14, 2.30c; Nos. 15 
and 16, 2.40c; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.50c; 
Nos. 22 to 24, 2.65c; Nos. 25 and 26, 
2.85c; No. 27, 3.05c; No. 28, 3.25c; 
No. 29, 3.35c; No. 30, 3.60c; painted 
roofing sheets, $1.55 per squire for 
No. 28 gage, 
and galvanized roofing sheets, $2.80 

ne 


2\%-inch corrugation, 


per square for No. 28 gage, 4-inch 
corrugation. 

Tin Plate.—Specifications for tin 
plate are coming to the mills very 
freely, principally from the can mak- 
ers who are preparing for the sea- 
son’s fruit and vegetable crop. Con- 
tracts at 
booked covering the requirements of 


present prices are being 
this trade up to the end of the can- 
ning season, about Oct. 1. The fish 
packing activity is not so great, and 
this business is expected to be well 
out of the way in another month. The 
leading interest continues to operate 
all its serviceable capacity with the ex- 
ception of its Demmler plant, while 
the independents are running at &5 
per cent and better of capacity. We 
quote present prices, which are quite 
firm, as follows: 

Coke tin plate, 100-pound basis, 14 
x 20, $3.45 f. o. b. mill Pittsburg dis- 
trict and $3.40 in large lots. Terms, 
30 days, less 2 per cent for cash in 
10 days. 

Rails and Track Material.—The 
prominent manufacturers of light rails 
from new steel have withdrawn their 
former prices and are quoting advances 
of from $2 to $3 a ton. The asking 
price on 25 to 45-pound sections is 
5 a ton where $22 to $23 had 
previously Makers have 
been obtaining a substantial run of 


about $2 
prevailed. 


business and exhibiting a stronger sen- 
timent in accepting orders. In stand- 
ard sections, the local maker is book- 
ing some small tonnages and is re 
ceiving regular specifications against 
contracts. The rail mills at the Edgar 
Thomson works are running at about 
the same gait of several months past. 
The demand for track fastenings is 


- 
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good. Spike prices are subject to con- 
siderable irregularity. On present spe- 
cifications on Bessemer rails, we quote 
as follows, the base price for open- 
hearth rails being $30 mill: 

Fifty-pound and heavier, 500-ton lots 
and over, $28; carloads and less than 
500 tons, $30; less than carload lots, 
$32; 8-pound, $32; 12-pound, $28; 16 
to 45 pound, $25 to $26; angle splice 
bars for standard sections, 1.50c. Stand- 
ard spikes, 1.60c to 1.70c Pittsburg; 
hand spikes, 1.60c to 1.70c Pittsburg. 

Steel—A heavy tonnage ot semi- 
finished steel is being shipped by the 
mills on long-term contracts, as the 
general consumption of this mater al 
has considerably increased. Some com- 
panies are attaining records in the 
amount of raw material delivered to 
their patrons. Full market prices are 
being received on contracts, as sliding 
scale arrangements usually net a fig- 
ure equal to or better than the pre- 
vailing level. Some indpendents have 
been offering steel at concessions, 
largely on prompt material, but the 
market is now less subject to these 
disturbances. The Carnegie Steel Co. 
is now regularly rolling a very large 
tonnage of sheet bars, most of which 
is being consumed by the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 

Bessemer and open-hearth 4 x 4 
billets with 0.25 carbon and less are 
quoted at $23 Pittsburg, with the usual 
extras for size and analysis, and 
forging billets at $25 Pittsburg. Sheet 
and tin bars are $25 Pittsburg. Some 
steel makers are still willing to di- 
vide the freight within the $1 limit, 
making the price in the immediate 
Pittsburg territory $23.50 delivered on 
billets and $25.50 delivered on sheet 
bars. 

Hoops and Bands.—An improvement 
in price conditions in the hoop mar- 
ket is to be noted, and the level of 
going business appears to be about 
1.50c mill. Cases of lower than this 
quotation being done are exceptional. 
There is a better volume of orders. 
We quote the present markets as 
follows: 

Hoops in carload lots, 1.50c to 
1.60c: in less than carload lots, 1.60c 
to 1.70c; bands, 1.15¢ to 1.20c, base 
half extras as per standard steel. 

Merchant Bars.—Makers of steel 
bars are now acting well in unison 
and are holding their base minimum 
prices at 1.15c Pittsburg. The 1.10c 
price, which had disturbed the mar- 
ket for the past several weeks, disap- 
peared the latter part of last week 
after it was apparent that the 1.15c 
quotation was being strictly observed 
by some of the Icading makers. The 


S 
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greater firmness among the mills has 
had a favorable effect upon buying, 
and consumers who 10 days ago were 
reluctant to contract because of an 
expectation of lower prices, are now 
showing a _ willingness to close for 
their requirements for an extended 
period. Specifications have also been 
stimulated, and the: heaviest tonnage 
in mill orders received in several years 
has been taken by the some of the prin- 
cipal interests. The jobbing mills of 
the Carnegie Steel Co. are making the 
best record for operations of any of 
the capacity of that company, and this 
is regarded as a pleasing index to the 
consumptive power of diversified lines 
of manufacture. The reinforcing bar 
trade is very good. Bar iron is show- 
ing a greater activity than for a 
number of weeks, but prices are un- 
changed. We quote current prices as 
follows: 

Common iron bars, 1.30c to 1.35¢ 
Pittsburg; Bessemer and open-hearth 
steel bars, 1.15¢; plow and_ cul- 
tivator, 1.15c; channels, angles, zees, 
tees, under 3-inch, 125c, all f. o. b. 
mill. The following differentials are 
maintained on steel: Less than 2,000 
pounds, 0.10c advance; less than 1,000 
pounds of a size, 0.30c advance. Cold 
rolled and ground shafting, 60 per cent 
in carloads, and 55 per cent in less 
than carloads, delivered in base terri- 
tory, but these discounts are being 
shaded. Planished and machine straight- 
ened tire steel is 1.40c base; iron fin- 
ished tire under 1%4 by 1% inches, 1.35¢e, 
both plus ™% extra on tire card; iron 
finished tire, 1% by % and over, 1.20c, 
plus %4 extra on the steel bar card. 
On cold rolled strip steel, width 14% 
inches and wider, and 0.100 inch and 
thicker, we quite base prices for 100 
pounds, $3.05 on hard, and $3.30 on soft. 
Structural Material—Firmness in 
structural steel prices is more appar- 
ent, and reports of low quotations on 
plain material are becoming excep- 
tional. The 1.25¢ level better repre- 
sents the general market, and the 
companies which have been disposed 
to undersell this figure are eleva‘ing 
their minimum quotations. No im- 
provement, however, is shown in the 
condition of low fabricated prices, 
which havz prevailed for some time. 
Considerable tonnage is now being 
rolled and fabricated on contracts al- 
ready placed, and the Ambridge plant 
of the American Bridge Co. is run- 
ning at about 60 per cent of capacity. 
Current inquiry is only fair. A num- 
ber of the railroads having closed for 
their extended requirements, the de- 
mand from this source is not heavy. 
The American Bridge Co. has taken 
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800 tons for the new Wilkinsburg high 
school and the 4,000 tons for the new 
plant of the Inter Ocean Steel Co. 
have been placed with a Chicago in- 
terest. W. N.. Kratzer & Co. have 
taken 600 tons for the Temple thea- 
ter at Rochester, N. Y. Bids have 
gone in for the new West Penn hos- 
pital in this city, about 1,200 tons, but 
the steel has not been awarded. A 
county bridge at New Castle, 500 tons, 
will close May 12, and one at Frank- 
lin, Pa., about 250 tons, on May 29. 
Contracts for the new Pittsburg Ath- 
letic Association building will be 
placed scon and it is expected that 
the steel, 1,400 tons, will go to the 
Cambria Steel Co. We quote the 
present market on structural shapes 
as follows: 

Beams and channels, 15-inch and 
under, 1.20c to 1.30c; over 15 inches, 
130c to 1.40c; zees, 1.20c to 1.30c; 
tees, 1.25c to 1.35c; angles, from 3 to 
6 inches, 1.20c to 1.30c; over 6 inches, 
1.30c to 1.40c; universal and sheared 
plates, 614 inches wide and _ wider, 
1.20c to 1.30c. 

Merchant Pipe.—A high water mark 
in the aggregate orders entered prin- 
cipally in merchant pipe during the 
month of April was reached by a 
number of the leading makers of tubu- 
lar goods. With some companies, the 
business taken was the largest of any 
monthly total in their histories. The 
heavy demand for merchant pipe re- 
flects in a promising way the current 
consumption in the country, as little 
of the moving material is going into 
stocks. This condition of well filled 
order books has given the market a 
distinctly stronger tone and there are 
some expressions of belief that anad- 
vance of prices within the next 60 
days would not be surprising. Iron 
pipe quotations have been especially 
low and the regular discounts have 
been shaded usually by one point. 
There is a good demand for oil and 
gas field goods. Many large line 
projects are under advisement, one of 
the latest to be launched being a gas 
line from the Illinois gas fields to St. 
Louis, a distance of 52 miles. We 
quote the following official discounts 
on merchant pipe subject to five off 
to jobbers, while a few of the very 
large jobbers with mill connections 
are given an additional one point off: 


—Steel—_ —Iron— 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
72 56 69 ~ 


% and % inch...... 

"SSP er 73 59 70 56 

ae eos «oe 64 73 61 

eR. ern poe 80 70 77 67 

iy ee ae ee 75 60 72 57 
PLUGGED AND REAMED. 

e076: Sach. vice ma SR 68 75 65 


EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS. 
% to % inch........ 65 53 62 50 
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ee 2. es 72 60 59 57 
ee we ee eae 68 56 65 53 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS, 
ee 61 50 58 47 


Boiler Tubes—Some of the makers 
of iron tubes’ are enjoying a good 
trade, but the condition of the gen- 
eral market is one of continued quiet- 
ness. Locomotive building is light 
and the demands of the merchant 
users are only moderate. There is 
some shading of tube prices. We 
quote the following official discounts on 
lap-welded steel boiler tubes to job- 


bers in carloads: 


Se CL i eek och bis sw Wdlee ne Uels's's oe 50 
RO gOS SR eee ee eee 62 
DURGMEN ao Goh es Ue da Sue bs Ge ewee ve wees 64 
NR NE 0 Sinan 5 64 d:0''o'g19 ho deeds Wiehe o's « 70 
pS ee ON a ee eee ee ea eee ee 62 


2% inch and smaller, over 18 feet, 10 per cent 
net extra. 

2M inch and larger, over 22 feet, 10 per cent 
net extra. 

To destinations east of the Mississippi river will 

be sold at delivered discount for carloads low- 

ered by two points, for lengths 22 feet and 

under; longer lengths, f. o. b. Pittsburg. 


We quote the following official dis- 
counts on charcoal iron tubes to job- 


bers: 
EN. 5.56 dnd gicaie these ue iew seus bee 45 
Sr Mosc. os Shae debe ascend ab e's 45 
ee ee te biswe baes6s ie oko 50 
Se. £vo0 cbn suo Gabon meebecsb aus 57 
jel i. ee ere errr re Tr 45 
Wire Products.—The Ameri-can Steel 
& Wire Co. has announced an official 


reduction of from $7 to $10 a ton in 
all wire products, which became ef- 
fective May 1. The cut officially 
amounts to $7 a ton in nails, $8 in 
plain wire and $10 in painted and gal- 
vanized barb wire, but the actual re- 
duction is $2 less, as shadirig to this 
extent has been done by independent 
interests almost from the beginning 
of the open market In February. It 
is announced that the reduced quota- 
tions will not apply to contracts and 
will only be accepted on business 
which will be promptly specified. No 
speculative orders will be taken. The in- 
dependent interests have lowered their 
quotations to the new level, but the 
general expectation among makers and 
some of the trade is that the new 
prices will not be long lived. The 
American Steel & Wire Co. has been 
maintaining the former official prices 
in the interest of the jobbers until the 
spring buying movement was well un- 
der way. A heavy volume of busi- 
ness has been booked by all the mak- 
ers, principally for early shipment. 
We have revised our prices and quote 
as follows: 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, 
$1.60; retailers’ carload lots, $1.65; 
painted barb wire, jobbers’ carload 
lots, $1.60; retailers’ carload lots, $1.65, 
with 30c for galvanizing; plain wire to 
jobbers in carloads, $1.40, and to re- 
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tailers in carloads, $1.45; polished sta- 
ples, $1.60; galvanized staples, $1.90. 

Wire Rods.—While no formal action 
has been taken on wire rod prices in 
connection with the reduction in wire 
products, some step along this line is 
expected soon. We quote the pres- 
ent nominal market at $29 Pittsburg 
on Bessemer and $30 Pittsburg on 
open-hearth rods. 

Coke.—Negotiations are being car- 
ried on by a number of furnace com- 
panies for their last half requirements 
and some contracting is being done 
usually at bargain prices. A Cleve- 
land furnace has out an inquiry for 
13,000 to 15,000 tons’ monthly for the 
last half. Some spot furnace coke is 
being sold. There is also some foun- 
dry coke buying for delivery after 
July at quoted prices. While the sen- 
timent in the coke market seems im- 
proved, price conditions have _ not 
strengthened. We quote spot furnace 
coke at from $1.50 to $1.75 ovens and 
on contract from $1.60 to $1.85 ovens 
according to grade. On first class 
Connellsville foundry coke, the range 
is from $1.80 to $2 ovens for prompt 
shipment and on contract from $1.90 
to $2.25 ovens. The Cceurier’s figures 
for the week ending April 24 show 
21,804 ovens active and an output ot 
230,229 tons, compared with 22,108 
active ovens and a production of 233,- 
151 tons the previous week. 

Old Material.—Dealers in o!d mate- 
rial are sharing in the greater confi- 
dence that is infusing the iron and 
steel market and are holding their 
stocks for higher prices. Consumers 
are not willing to pay more for their 
material or to buy heavily for the 
future while finished products remain 
at their present level. Supply and de- 
mand appear well balanced, as current 
production is filling passing needs, al- 
though the market appears to be 
gaining strength. Some grades are 
commanding higher figures. We quote 
gross tons delivered in the Pittsburg 
district as follows: 

Heavy melting scrap, $14 to $14,50; 
re-rolling rails, $14.25 to $1450; bun- 
dled sheet scrap, $11.25 to $11.75; iron 
axles, $18 to $19; old iron rails, $15 
to $16; No. 1 wrought scrap, $13.25 
to $13.75; old car wheels, $14.25 to 
$14.75; low phosphorus, $16.50 to $17; 
machine shop turnings, $8 to $8.50; 
cast borings, $7 to $7.50; No. 1 cast 
scrap, $13.50 to $14; malleable, $13 to 
$13.50; stove plate, $10.50 to $11. 

The Vulcan Detinning Co. on May 1 
removed its New York offices from 157 
Cedar street to the Engineering build- 
ing, 144 Liberty street. 
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CHICAGO. 
Improvement Shown in Nearly All 


Products—Radical Cut in Wire. 


Office of THe Iron Trapve Review, 
1328 Monadnock Block, May 4. 
In the general market of finished 


steel products, there is a distinct at- 
mosphere of better things. Substantial 
improvement based on tonnages speci- 
fied and under contract is shown in 
many directions. Particularly is it true 
of shapes and plates. The Illinois Steel 
Co. is reported as operating up to 95 
per cent of capacity. Contracting for 
steel bars for the remainder of this 
year is in progress and the tonnage, 
which will undoubtedly be engaged be- 
fore the conclusion of the movement, 
will secure the operations of the mills 
for several months to come. In these 
products prices show a distinct gain in 
firmness. The disturbance of the mar- 
ket with respect to wire products 
brought out a new scale of prices, show- 
ing a reduction of $7 a ton. This takes 
effect this week. Wire rods were re- 
duced about $6 a ton. The only impor- 
tant rail business in the west was the 
St. Paul order for a maximum of 65,000 
tons to be rolled by the Illinois Steel 
Co. The pig iron market was moder- 
ately active, the principal event of the 
week being the purchases by the Oliver 
Plow Co., of South Bend. Such weak- 
ness as is to be found in the market 
has to do with northern rather than 
southern iron at present, and $16.40 de- 
livered is the ruling Chicago price for 
northern brands. The southern furnaces 
have taken a firm position on the basis 
of $11.50 for the last half as the best 
price. The scrap market shows mate- 
rially higher prices. 

Pig Iron—The sales of pig iron 
during the week show a moderate ac- 
tivity with interest generally concerned 
with small lots. Sales of 1,000 tons 
and 750 tons are reported, however, and 
the Oliver Plow Co. bought the major 
portion of an aggregate inquiry for be- 
tween 5,000 and 6,000 tons of various 
grades of iron. It is understood that 
the price paid on a low grade iron ‘to 
take the place of scrap was $15 de- 
livered. The purchase also included 
2,000 tons of standard Bessemer. On 
iron for delivery through the third 
quarter, $11.50 has been the ruling price 
for Birmingham irons. The same price 
could probably be obtained through the 
last half, but sales for the fourth quar- 
ter are reported at $12. The northern 
situation is less firmly established and 
it is not likely that any business could 
be placed at better than $16.40 delivered 
on No. 2 iron. We quote as follows: 


Lake Superior charcoal.....-.--- $19.50 to 20.00 
Northern foundry No. 1........ 17.00 to 17.50 


Northern foundry No. 2....--+.- 16.40 to 16.85 
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Northern foundry No. 3........ 16.00 to 16.50 
Southern foundry No. 1........ 16.35 to 16.85 
Southern foundry No. 2........ 15.85 to 16.35 
Southern foundry No. 3........ 15.35 to 15.85 
Southern foundry No. 4........ 14.85.to 15.35 
Southern No. 1 soft .....:.. «++ 16.35 to 16.85 
Southern .No:° 2 soft... 6.6.24. 15.85 to 16.35 
Southern gray forge .......... 13.85 to 14.35 
Souter WMGtied ~ oc escceccens 13.60 to 14.10 
Southern silveries, 4 per cent 

SA iid kcveies ocages lavasuen 17.60 to 18.10 
Southern silveries, 5 per cent 

GUIOORS 5.4056 Vdo eS Ads dc ohe dee 18.10 to 18.60 
Southern  silveries, 6 per cent 

WRICOR 86 TCHS cos eee ane 18.60 to 19.10 


Jackson Co. silveries, 6 per cent. 19.40 to 19.90 
Jackson Co. silveries, 8 per cent. 20.40 to 20.90 
Jackson Co. silveries, 10 per cent 21.40 to 21.90 


Malleable Bessemer ............ 16.40 to 16.85 
Standard Bessemer «....0: cesses 17.00 to 17.50 
PARE DANES, < oo 65 xo 6445S 16.35 to 16.85 


Billets.— The demand for billets 
during the week was light. An inquiry 
for 500 tons from a local consumer 
brought out evidence of firmness in 
prices at present levels. This may be 
taken as a natural reflection of the 
generally improved condition of the 
market. We continue to quote on the 
basis of $21 Pittsburg as follows: For 
4 x 4 rolling billets, $24, and for forg 
ing billets, $26, Chicago base. 

Merchant Bars. — Contracting for 
steel bar requirements through the pe- 
riod ending Jan. 1 has been an active 
feature of the week. <A _ considerable 
tonnage has been placed on the basis 
of 1.15c Pittsburg, which is the ruling 
price. On spot specifications better than 
this was done last week, and in all 
probability could still be obtained, al- 
though the conclusion of the present 
season of contracting will doubtless find 
the mills in a more conservative mood. 
Bar iron exhibits a firmer aspect and 
prices have advanced in the neighbor- 
hood of 50 cents a ton, so that 1.25c 
Chicago now represents the general mar- 
ket level. The mill operations are 
steadily increasing and although tonnage 
has been obtained at a sacrifice of prof- 
its, the order books are well filled. We 
quote as follows: 

Bar iron, 1.25c; soft steel bars and 
bands, 1.33c to 1.35c, half extras; soft 
steel angles, less than 3 x 3, 1.48c; 
hoops, 1.78c base, full extras, planished 
or smooth finished tire steel, 1.58c; 
iron finish, up to 1% x %-inch, 1.53c 
base tire card; iron finish,-14 x ¥Y- 
inch and larger, 1.38c base steel card; 
channel for solid rubber tire, 3% to: 1 
inch, 1.88c, and 1%-inch and _ larger, 
1.78c: smooth-finished machinery steel, 
1.63c; flat sleigh shoe, 1.43c; concave 
and convex sleigh shoe, 1.63c; cutter 
shoe, 2.75c; toe calk steel, 1.93c; railway 
spring, 1.73c, base steel card; vehicle 
spring steel, 1.7&c, base vericle card; 
crucible tool steel, 7c to 9c, with higher 
prices asked on special grades. Quota- 
tions on shafting are 60 per cent off the 
list for carload lots, and 55 per cent off 
for less than carload lots, carload 
freight allowed to points in base terri- 
tory. On iron and steel bars from lo- 
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cal stocks, we quote as follows: Bar 
iron, 1.70c to 1.80c, full extras; soft 
steel bars, 1.50c per 100 pounds base, 
plus half extras; soft steel hoops, 2.10c, 
full extras. 

Plates.—Prices on plates are undeni- 
ably firmer and the strength of the 
situation is based on tonnage taken. 
The jobbers who have been carrying 
small stocks are beginning to look upon 
the present as the opportune time for 
adding to their holdings to take advan- 
tage of rising prices, which seem at 
hand. The mills have grown corre- 
spondingly conservative in assuming con- 
tracts both as to quantity and delivery. 
There has been in the last few weeks 
a very good demand for plates for 
structural purposes and there has also 
been some increase of tank work re- 
quirements. As a result, 1.45¢ Chicago 
is close to the bottom price of the lead- 
ing mills and sales are being more close- 
ly limited to July 1 delivery. On spot 
specifications or specific orders only can 
the best prices be obtained. At Chicago 
1.40c undoubtedly marks the low point. 
For mill prices see Pittsburg report. 
Freight to Chicago, 18 cents. We quote 
for shipment from local stocks ag fol- 
lows: 

Tank steel, %4-inch and heavier, up to 
72 inches wide, 1.60c to 1.70c; from 72 
inches wide to 96 inches wide, 1.70c to 
1.80c; 3/16-inch up to and including 60 
inches wide, 1.70c to 1.75c; 72 inches 
wide, 1.95c to 2c; No. 8 up to 60 inches 
wide, 1.70c to 1.75c. Flange and head 
quality, 25c extra. 

Sheets. — Store sales continue to 
show softness in the prices of sheets, 
although the’ movement is fairly good. 
The limited mill capacity in operation 
in this immediate market adds strength 
to the situation in a measure and a 
firmer tone will probably result in sym- 
pathy with the rest of the market. For 
mill prices, see Pittsburg report. Freight 
to Chicago, 18 cents. We quote store 
prices at Chicago as follows: 

No. 10, 2c to 2.10c; No. 12, 2.05¢ to 
2.15c; No. 14, 2.10c to 2.20c; No. -16, 
2.20c to 2.30c; . Nos,,,;, 18-20, 2.50c ..to 
2.55c; Nos. 22-24, 2.55¢ to 2.60c; No. 
26, 2.60c to 2.65c; No. 27, 2.65c to 
2.70c; No. 28, 2.75¢ to 2.80c; No. 30, 
3.05c; galvanized sheets, Nos. 10 to 16, 
3c to 3.10c; Nos. 18 to 20, 3.05¢ to 3.15c; 
Nos. 22 to 24, 3.20c to 3.25c; No. 26, 
3.40c to 3.45c; No. 27, 3.60c to 3.65c; 
No. 28, 3.80c to 3.90c; No. 30, 4.20c to 
4.50c. 

Structural Steel—The tonnage of 
structural. shapes for which’ contracts 
have been placed with the mills has 
been very heavy. An increased propor- 
tion of this has come from the rail- 
roads, in addition to which there is a 
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demand for building 
are brought to the clos- 


well distributed 
steel. Projects 
ing point much more quickly than has 
been true for many months, all of which 
is evidence of a real improvement in 
the strength cf the situation. The fol- 
lowing prospects are reported: An in- 
quiry for 400 tons for the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, 700 tons for the 
Chamberlain building, Chicago; coliseum 
at Des Moines, Ia.; 2,700 tons for a 
grandstand for the St. Paul State Agri- 
cultural Fair Association, and 800 tons 
for the Union Drop Forge Co., plans 
have been prepared by the 
Among the con- 


for which 
Kenwood Bridge Co. 
tracts let was 1,000 tons for the Pull- 
man Co., taken by the Kenwood Bridge 
Co.; 342 tons for the John Hancock 
grammar school at San Francisco, taken 
by the Ralston Iron Works; 225 tons 
for the Little Falls station at 
Spokane, understood to have been award- 
ed to the Cambria Steel Co.; 327 tons 
for the Commercial Club building at 
Salt Lake City, taken by the Minneapo- 
lic Steel 
for the Modern Smelting & Refining 
Co., to M. J. Paterson, of Dénver; 2,000 
tons for a hotel at Little Rock, Ark., 
awarded to Brown-Ketchum, of Indian- 
apolis; and 800 tons for several bridges 
for the sanitary district, the low bidder 
for which was Geo. W. Jackson, Inc. 
In general, the level of prices for fab- 
ricated material has been raised $2 or 
$3 a ton. The leading interest is taking 
little business in this market at 
present, having withdrawn from com- 
petition at the lowest prices. For mill 
prices on plain material, see Pittsburg 
report. Freight to Chicago, 18 cents. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks as 


power 


follows: 

All angles, 3 inches and 
cluding 6 inches, $1.60 per 100 pounds; 
angles over 6 inches, $1.70 per 100 
pounds base; beams, 3 to 15 inches, in- 
clusive, $1.60 per 100 pounds base; chan- 
nels, 3 inches and larger, $1.60 per 100 


larger, in- 


pounds base. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—lIt is gen- 
erally accepted that the order for from 
40,000 to 65,000 tons of rails for the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail- 
road has been placed with the Illinois 
Steel Co. Other rail orders were scat- 
Light rails continue slow and 
prices. 


tered. 
attended with weakness in 
There is little inquiry for track fasten- 


For prices on standard sections, 


ings. 
see Pittsburg report. We quote as 
follows: 

Light rails, 25-pound to 45-pound, 


$24; 20-pound, $25; 16-pound, $26; 12- 


pound, $27. Track supp‘ies, f. 0. b. 


Joliet, angle bars, 1.50c to 1.60c; 
spikes, 1.80c to 1.90c; track bolts, with 
square nuts, 2.15¢ to 2.20c; with hexa- 


& Machinery Co.; 200 tons 
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gon nuts, 2.30c to 2.40c; small railroad 
and square boat 1.560c base, 
f. o. b. Chicago. 

Merchant Pipe and Boiler Tubes.— 
The month of April brought out a 
slight increase in the tonnage of mer- 
chant pipe compared with March, but 


spikes, 


a volume of business much below nor- 


mal still obtains. Trade in boiler 
continues to be quiet. 


We quote 


tubes also 
Prices are well maintained. 
for lap-weld tubes out of store, 65 off, 
and for charcoal, 50 off. For mill dis- 
counts, see Pittsburg report. 
Pipe. — The 


week include 


Cast Iron contracts 
piaced during the past 
550 tons at Dayton, O., and 700 tons 
at Hancock, Mich. The pize contract 
to cover the 2,000 tons for Salt Lake 


City has not yet been let. 


Wire Products.—A general leveling 
of prices on all forms of wire prod- 
ucts to a common basis with a reduc- 
tion of $7 a ton on wire nails was an- 
nounced to take effect the beginning 
of the Concessions 
from all of the leading manufacturers 
past few 


current week. 


been current for the 


until the 


have 
weeks former official price 
became in the end purety nominal. 
The authorized reduction is a radical 
cut and should develop a sound bot- 
tom. We have revised our quotations 


and quote for Chicago delivery as fol- 


lows: 
Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, 
$1.78; retailers’ carload lots, $1.83c; 


retailers, less than carload lots, $1.93; 
painted barb wire, jobbers’ carload 
lots, $1.78; retailers’ carload lots, $1.83, 
with 30c for galvanizing; plain wire to 
jobbers in $1.58; staples, 
$1.78. Wire rods, Bessemer, $27; open- 
hearth, $28; chain rods, $27, f. o. b. 
P'ttsburg. 


Old Material.—The 
improvement in the 
ished products has been sufficient to 
the attitude of 
dealers in Decidedly higher 
prices are being asked and it is notice- 
ably more difficult to buy. The con- 
sumers are inquiring suNiciently to 
support the upward tendencies and the 


carloads, 


appearances of 
strength of fin- 


stitten emphatically 


scrap. 


necessities of those who are short on 
contracts have established higher lev- 
els. Some of the larger consumers 
among the malleable and steel foun- 

The list of 
surlington was 


dries are in the market. 
material offered by the 

sold at an advance over prices quoted 
a week ago. The scrap offered by the 
railroads this week includes 2,700 tons 
by the Northern Pacific, in which there 
is 1,000 tons rails and 
2,000 tons by the Chicago & North- 
We have revised 


of re-rolling 


railroad. 


western 
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our prices and quote gross tons in the 
first paragraph as follows: 


ONG, EN ask 0 sana in: 9b $14.50 to 15.00 
id ee Ts SE 16.75 to 17.25 
Re-rolling rails (4 ft. and over).. 14.00 to 14.50 
Old steel rails (4 ft. and under) 14.25 to 14.75 
Light section relayers, 45 Ibs, and , 

under, subject to inspection.... 21.00 to 23.00 
Relaying rails, subject to inspec- 


a We ee rE eee ey ee 19.00 to 19.50 
Frogs, switches and guards.... 13.00 to 13.50 
Heavy melting steel ............ 13.25 to 13.75 

We quote, net tons, as follows: 
PUG. Ad. Mv idke), WEOUBNE. 540 0ss 02s $12.50 to 13.00 
ROO. es TR. Re WORRIES. kc. kes 11.50 to 12.00 
Knucklers, couplers and springs.. 12.50 to 13.00 
DOME oon ce s.00s Soseecae sates & 15.25 to 15.75 
ROU. ORE. TORIES (1 55 os wesc cise a desis 17.50 to 18.00 
POON TREE FOU i sin 5 ua-015 » dale 16.50 to 17.00 
Dealers’. forge No. .1..5..05006 . 9.50 to 10.00 
Pees: ONE (Beem. 6 aves ase 8.75 to 9.25 
No. 1 cast, 150 lbs. and less.. 13.00 to 13.50 
ce iy eae err Se 7.00 to 7.50 
Mixed busheling (Nos. 1 and 2) 8.50to 9.00 
COMMEET “BROCE nce vers eccssivess 5.UU to 5.50 
OE CUE aes as vececasnss 9.00 to 9.50 

PERE, AMAOCMAIES so 6-05 0.000 2 9 9.0: 12.00 to 12.50 
SNE EMD Sas bude deevbicncies 25 to 5.75 
Beieee: BOCimes, ChE. 0c. ccecescas 5.25to 5.75 
Machine shop turnings.......... 6.75 to 7.25 
Railroad malleable ........... 12.25 to 12.75 
Agricultural malleable .......... 10.75 to 11.25 
Stove plate and light cast scrap..11.25 to 11.75 
Old dfem  eplice Darks ios osocacs - 14,50 to 15.00 

CLEVELAND. 


More Vessels Than Needed—Improve- 
ment in Finished Lines. 


Office of Tue Iron Trape REVIEW, 
Browning Building, May 4. 


Iron Ore.—As business in finished 
materials and pig iron improves, with 
prices somewhat firmer, the probabil- 
ity that prices of iron ore will not be 
Mining companies 
wages of 


reduced increases. 
are anxious not to reduce 
employes, and say that it will be ab- 
solutely necessary to do so, if ore 
prices are reduced. The movement of 
ore from docks to furnaces is of fair 
volume. 

On May 1, the strike of lake sea- 
men and affiliated unions against the 
open shop principle and welfare plan 
of the Lake Carriers’ Association was 
inaugurated. Up to the present time, 
the Steel Corporation has 59 vessels 
in commission, and independent inter- 
ests have about 40, This number is more 
than the actual requirements of the 
ore trade demand. There has been some 
violence in connection with the strike, 
but the vessel owners have lost very 
few of their test of 
the ability of the strikers and sympa- 
thizers to get men to leave the boats 


employes. The 


will come within a few days when ves- 
upper lake ports. 
the guarantee 


sels arrive from 
On _ base with 
of 55 per cent on old range and Mesa- 


ores, 


/ 


bi Bessemer, and 51% per cent on old 
non-Bessemer, we 
Old range Bessem- 
3essemer, $4.25; old 
$3.70; Mesabi 


range and Mesabi 
quote as follows: 
er, $4.50; Mesabi 
range non-Bessemer, 
Bessemer, $3.50. 

Pig Iron.—Inquiry continues active 
and many sales from a car load lot 
to about 2,000 tons have 
involving 


made, 
large 


been 


but no transactions 
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tonnages are reported. Several sales 
of malleable, amounting to about 5,000 
tons, have been made. There is con- 
inquiry for basic. 
Prices are hardening, and the usual 
quotation for Cleveland delivery is 
$15.25 for No. 2. We quote delivered 
in Cleveland as follows: 


siderably moze 


No 2 foomdey sis est ceo eevee $15.50 to 15.75 
NG. 2 WOMEN cts ote Caer ies 15.00 to 15.25 
NG. 3) MOMMORY <5 o axesenews even 14.50 to 14.75 
150i. A WOROER OS cae ie whee 0 15.50 to 15.85 
Geay  TOTHE- ues b cel eee cweatd es 14.00 to 14.50 
ROMINE? 3 a OOo a dn aly oe Mae o 15.65 to 15.90 
Lake Superior charcoal ........ 19.00 to 19.50 
Jackson Co. 8 per cent silvery.. 20.05 


Coke.—The market shows very lit- 
tle activity, no change in prices. We 
quote spot furnace coke at $1.50 to 
$1.65 at the ovens, and on contract, 
$1.65 to $1.75; for first class Connells- 
ville foundry coke we quote on ship- 
ments up to the second half $2 to 
$2.25. 

Finished Materials—Much more op- 
timistic feeling prevails. On steel bars 
l.l5c is now the lowest price for 
prompt shipment, and while some con- 
t-acting has been done up to Jan. 1 
at 1.15c by nut, bolt, rivet and imple- 
ment interests, sellers do not encour- 
age contracting at this figure, and at 
least one large interest is asking 1.20c. 
One large independent interest has 
contracted with implement concerns 
for the period ending July 1, 1910, im- 
posing a premium for delivery after 
Dec. 31, 1909, but the general disposi- 
tion on the part of sellers is not to 
make contracts beyond the present 
year. It is questionable as to how 
much of the recent buying of bars 
and other material has ‘been justified 
by actual demand, but there is evi- 
dence that many manufacturers have 
been buying for stock, as they be- 
lieved that bottom prices had been 
touched. The mandamus suit brought 
by the McClintic-Marshall Construc- 
tion Co. to prevent the carrying out 
of the contract for the Denison-Har- 
vard bridge awarded the King Bridge 
Co. will be heard in common pleas 
court May 12. There is good demand 
for sheet bars. Boiler makers are also 
buying plates more freely. 

Old Material.—There seems to be a 


little more movement of material 


from dealers to consumers in small 
lots, although there has been no 
change in quotations in the past week. 
Several fair sized railroad lists are 
in hand, and it would appear that the 
railroads at least in this locality are 
getting better prices for material than 
are dealers in some lines. We con- 
tinue to quote f. o. b. Cleveland as 
follows: 

Old? Ane) Sriile... i6 sea ay ie a laces « $15.00 to 15.50 


Old steel rails (re-rolling)...... 13.50 to 14.00 
Old steel rails (under 6 feet)... 13.50 to 14.00 
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ORS eae WINE ince sii es See - 14.50 to 15.00 
Old steel boiler plate........... 11.00 to 11.50 
Malleable iron (railroad) ...... 12.50 to 13.00 
Steel SKS oie. uesbeed eles es 17.00 to 17.50 
Malleable iron (agricultural)..... 11.50 to 12.00 
PEEOUY “PORES | ee ek tae Sete dvds 12.00 to 12.50 
Country mixed steel.......sse00. 11.06 to 11.50 
Low phosphorus ......+++++- -++ 16.00 to 16.50 


We quote, net tons, as follows: 
No. 1 R. R. wrought.........+$12.00 to 12.50 


No. 1“ DUBRETINg. coo ec ceces «+ 1U.UU to 10.50 
INO. 1 MACHINE CUSlerercseccsere 12.3V tv ld. 
drom aXleS ceccccccceccceccecs 160.UU to 10.3 
AXle tUFNINGS «-ccecceececees eee &.OUTO Y.UU 
Machine Slop LUPMINgS «eereeees 6.90 to /.UU 
VSEGNe. DORE) nea ctcets osaees ta 1U.5U to 11.0U 
Mipes and) uns... siecceccicce - 10.UU to 10.50 
Rank ION ccccsccssvwesceceses + ¥YUULO Y¥.32U 
Hovp and band 1Ffon.......++--. 7.UU to 7.30 
Dhect WON ccecceees evecveces eee 29UTO 6,0 
Wrought drillingS ....++esceeeee 6.5U to 7,00 
STOVE: PIMte 2. svcsececcetves «+ 10.50 to 11.00 
Cast DUFINgs .cccccccccscccevene 0.UU to 0.30 
CINCINNATI. 


Buying of Pig Iron Fairly Active— 
More Business in Coke, 

Office of THe Iron TrapvE ReVIEw, 

birst National Bank Bldg., May 4. 

Pig Iron.—Buying for the last half 
of the year continues fairly active and 
while the advance of 5U cents per ton 
in southern iron has caused some con- 
sumers to decline to cover, sales are 
being made at $11.50 Birmingham and 
the market is becoming established on 
that basis. One of the Southern Ohio 
producers which has been conspicu- 
ous in taking on tonnage at $14 at 
furnace has announced that, effective 
May 3, the $14 price nas been with- 
drawn and that $14.50 is the lowest 
price that will be accepted. It is be- 
lieved that other southern Ohio pro- 
ducers will follow, and to this extent 
the market in southern Ohio pig iron 
is firmer. At this writing, however, 
sales are still being made at $14 for 
No. 2 foundry at furnace for prompt 
shipment and last half. The buying 
of the week has been rather more 
general than in the preceding one. 
Makers of agricultural implements 
have taken a good tonnage. One 
manufacturer in this line bought 2,000 
tons and is in the market for 8,000 
tons more, divided between high sili- 
con, malleable and low grades. A 
manufacturer in southern Ohio bought 
2,000 tons of malleable for last half. 
One Ohio consumer took 2,000 tons 
of Bessemer iron, and a_ southern 
Ohio rolling mill is reported to have 
bought 10,000 tons of basic. Another 
Ohio melter is in the market for from 
500 to 1,000 tons of basic, part north- 
ern and part southern. A St, Louis 
manufacturer bought 2,009 tons of 
northern. foundry. An Indiana foun- 
dry bought 2,000 tons of foundry iron 
from a northern furnace for last half. 
A southern Ohio manufacturer of 
tools bought 2,000 tons of northern 
and southern. An engine builder in 
Indiana bought 1,C00 tons of north- 
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ern foundry iron for last half. A sale 
of 1,500 tons to an Indiana maker of 
agricultural implements is reported, 
deliveries running through the re- 
mainder of the year. There is .still 
considerable inquiry for tonnages 
ranging from 200 and 300 tons up to 
2,000 tons, but on practecaily all of 
the inquiries as well as the sales the 
deliveries are for the last half of the 
year. There is practically no call for 
prompt shipment and second quarter. 
Some southern producers are asking 
$11.50 for Birmingham for prompt 
shipment but $11 can still be done 
through the second quarter; although 
there are but few open quotations out 
on this basis. We quote for prompt 
shipment and May and June delivery, 
delivered Cincinnati, based on freight 
rates of $3.25 from Birmingham and 
$1.20 from Ironton, as follows: 

Southern foundry No. 1........$14.75 to 15.25 
Southern foundry No. 2......++ 14.25 to 14.75 
Southern foundry No. 3........ 13.75 to 14.25 
Southern foundry No. 4......+. 13.25 to 13.75 
Southern No. 1 soft........+.+. 14.75 to 15.25 
Southern No. 2 soft...........- 14.25 to 14.75 
Southern gray forge ........++++ 13.25 to 13.50 
Northern No. 1 foundry........ 15.70 to 16.20 
Northern No. 2 foundry........ 15.20 to 15.70 


Northern No. 3 foundry........ 14.70 to 15.20 
Northern 8 per cent silicon..... ‘ 19.70 


Finished Material.—Specifications on 
contracts are fair and the market 
rules slightly steadier on new business. 
For steel bars 1.15c can still be done, 
but less than this price is not fre- 
quent. Some mills are holding to 
the 1.20c basis Pittsburg. Plates and 
shapes are quoted at both 1.25c and 
1.30c Pittsburg. The new business has 
not been large, but there is some- 
thing doing all the time, and to this 
extent the market is showing improve- 
ment. Iron bars are irregular and diffi- 
ficult to quote. 

Coke. — Considerable activity . has 
been noted in the market for coke 
the last week. A sale of 100,000 tons 
of Wise county furnace coke to south- 
ern furnace interests has been re- 
ported, but the price was not made 
public. Foundries have been more in- 
clined to cover their future require- 
ments and quite a number. of con- 
tracts have been made. -Spot prices 
continue to rule lower than contract 
and the following quotations repre- 
sent the range. The inside prices re- 
flect the market on prompt shipment 
coke, while the outside figures are the 
full asking prices on contracts: 


PER TON. 
Wise county furnace coke. ......-. $1.60 to 1.85 
Wise county foundry coke........ 2.00 to 2.25 
Pocahontas furnace coke.........+. 1.65 to 1.85 
Pocahontas foundry coke.......++- 1.85 to 2.25 
Standard Connellsville furnace coke 1.60 to 2.00 
Standard Connellsville foundry coke 1.90 to 2.40 


Old Material—The market contin- 
ues irregular, but slightly steadier in 
tone and sales have been a little more 
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frequent We quote dealers’ prices 


here as follows: 


Old No. 1 R. R. wrought, net 
$13.50 to 14.00 


TORS ccc ccvcesveccccccvcsecccs 
No. 1. machinery, net tons....... 13.00 to 13.50 
Old iron rails, gross tons....... 15.50 to 16.50 
Old steel rails (re-rolling) gross 

COUN. Th satige ven 0:6 0a0 vdeo stu ccs 13.50 to 14.00 
Old short lengths, gross tons.... 12.00 to 13.00 
Old iron axles, net tons........ 15.50 to 16.50 
Heavy melting scrap, gross tons.. 12.00 to 12.50 
Stove plate, net tons.......... 11.00 to 11.50 
BEORGy SUTMINYS ©: 6 vs cee ese e gs 7.50 to 8.00 
Cast borings, net tons........ 4.50 to 5.50 
Car wheels, gross tons.......... 13.50 to 14.50 

PHILADELPHIA. 





Railroads and Equipment Concerns 
Appear as Pig Iron Buyers. 
May 4. 

Pig Iron —Pig. iron sa'es int this 
district during April were generally the 
largest of any month since the begin- 
ning of the depression, being somewhat 
in excess of those made during either 
October or November, when an active 
buying movement was on. The great 
bulk of the April selling was during the 
last two weeks, and so far it appears 
that the current month is also destined 
to be equally active. Aside from rumors 
of one moderate sized basic sale, which 
lacks substantiation, ang some _ quiet 
nibbling which has not yet reached the 
inquiry stage, there has been no interest 
in steel-making irons. One small lot 
only of low phosphorus is under nego- 
tiation, and there have been no _ local 
developments in malleable. The large 
buying movement has been and is still 
concerned almost entirely with foundry 
irons, with now and then a fair lot of 
pipe-making grades. Prices are as yet 
no higher, the minimum for No. 2X 
foundry being $15 at the furnace, and 
on this basis the usual differentials for 
lower grades have been largely elim- 
inated. At current prices there has 
been some selling for fairly forward de- 
liverye-and at only a slight premium a 
few interests have been willing to take 
on some attractive tonnages for the 
remainder of the year. The feature of 
the past week has been the entrance of 
railroads’ and’ railway equipment manu- 
facturers into the open market. Several 
blocks, ranging from 2,000 to 5,000 
tons, have been disposed of to this class 
of consumers and several other good 
tonnages are under negotiation. The 
encouraging thing in this connection is 
that the buying is not so much due to 
the belief that prices are low and it is 
a good time to contract, as to the fact 
that railway earnings are making sub- 
stantial gains ‘and are steadily approach- 
ing normal. * There is also a marked 
improvement in the inquiry from the 
foundry trade. We quote, early deliv- 
ery at eastern Pennsylvania plants, as 


follows: 
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ee Po eee LEE ere $16.25 to 16.75 
Reg ee EE Ry ere anee 15.75 to 16.25 
ME MTL Oss es e's 6 4 GNS > es 5 aes 15.25 to 15.75 
Standard gray forge ........... 15.00 to 15.25 
ERA OR lee oe eee 15.00 to 15.50 
LOW DROOEPROTUS. 05. os ees cces ccs 19.00 to 20.00 
No. 2 Birmingham ........ss+> 15.75 to 16.25 
Ree aah, WOPNIAMN © a5 'w 0k b> vb 0 oe 16.50 to 17.00 
Ho. 2 plain Virginia :6ss.2.5000. 16.00 to 16.50 


Finished Materials.—The structural 
market is without new developments, as 
none of the large propositions reported 
pending a week ago has been closed. In 
this district, however, a considerable 
number of buildings are planned for the 
summer and a very fair tonnage should 
develop in this connection. Railroads 
and ship yards are making small pur- 
chases of plain materials from time to 
time, but no large lots have been placed 
recently. Nothing further has _ been 
heard of the reported car purchase of 
the B. & O. Plain materials are now 
selling absolutely on a 1.15¢ minimum 
for bars and a 1.25c minimum for plates 
and shapes, Pittsburg base. Mills are 
becoming somewhat congested with or- 
ders and deliveries are rather slow, on 
certain lines ranging up to five or six 
weeks. On the price level quoted, busi- 
ness is being taken for delivery four 
We quote: 





or five months in advance. 
Structural shapes, 1.45c to 1.55c; plates, 
1.45c to 1.50c, with the usual extras; 
sheets, No. 28, 2.80c; steel bars, 1.30c 
to 1.40c; refined iron bars, 1.35c to 1.45c. 

Old Materials.—The entire situation 
is stronger, and mills are now willing to 
take on all the steel scrap they can 
procure at current figures. The labor 
situation in this district has practically 
been cleared up by the settlement during 
the week of the puddlers’ strike at Con- 
shohocken, Steel axles, rails, car wheels, 
pipe and turnings are all in fair demand 
and prices are tending upward. We 
quote, eastern Pennsylvania delivery, as 


follows: 


Old steel rails (re-rolling)...... $15.00 to 15.50 
NO. 1 steel. scfap ...-..secsceee 13.75 to 14.25 
oT Oe Be a ee « 7.50 to 18.00 
ae er oe Oe ee 18.50 to 19.50 
O° Wee a> ere ra re or 16.50 to 17.00 

14.50 to 15.00 


Bee SRP ONIIEE Oe os bie 508 ais Beis 
Choice scrap R. R. No. 1 wrought 16.00 to 16.50 


NG; B GECG BOTAN 2 esse ceescecee 14.00 to 14.50 
Machinery Scrap ......-+--.-e0- 14.00 to 14.50 
Low phosphorus scrap .......... 17.00 to 18.00 
Wrought iron pipe .......-.-... 13.50 to 14.00 


No...1. forge fire scrap ......-.0- 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 2 forge fire scrap, ordinary. 8.50 to 9.00 
Wermught ‘turnings .....0..css06. 10.50 to 11.00 
Axle turnings, heavy ........... 11.00 to 11.50 
i SOS | tsa iss so scb ses sales 9.00 to 9.50 
Stove plates ......c.ececcseeees 12.00 to 12.50 


ST. LOUIS. 


Active Buying of Pig Iron and Prices 
Are Advancing. 
May 3. 
Pig Iron.—Southern No. 2 iron is 
firm in the St. Louis territory at from 
$11.50 to $12, Birmingham, for prompt 
and future deliveries, with most of the 
furnaces that have been offering iron 
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for the last quarter holding strong ‘at 
$12. Orders aggregating from 12,000 
to 14,000 tons, all grades, have been 
booked in the last few days for future 
Of this tonnage, one or- 


, 


shipments. 
der was secured by one St. Louis con- 
cern for 10,000 of foundry iron for 
shipment over the remainder of the 
year, beginning immediately. Inquiries 
were fair last week, but slightly less 
than for the preceding week. Quite a 
number of orders ranging from 25 to 
100 tons, and one for 150 tons, were 
placed this morning. These came from 
all parts of the territory—north, south, 
east and west. One other firm re- 
ports having booked one order this 
morning for 50 tons of No. 1 soft at 
$12.50, Birmingham, for May ship- 
ment, and another order for No. 2 
Birmingham, at $12, May delivery, al- 
though the same firm has heard of 
$11.50 prices on the same grade of 
iron, and one quotation as low as $11. 
One Ohio furnace is reported to have 
withdrawn from the market, having 
reached its estimated production for 
the second and third quarters. One 
large interest had out an inquiry last 
week for 10,000 tons of basic, and it 
is not believed that more than half of 
the order has been placed, if indeed 
any of it has. Our quotations, deliv- 
ered, to which the freight of $3.75 
from Birmingham has been added, fol- 


low: 

BE, i POUR eis vs ieee asia $15.75 to 16.25 

ee ee SS Sine. a are 15.25 to 15.75 

oe eS NE eee eer eee 14.75 to 15.25 

Peele WOMEN 3.4.58 Gr atedaes 14.25 to 14.75 
Coke. - The best-selected 72-hour 





Connellsville foundry coke is strong at 
from $2 to $2.25, the lower price being 
for prompt shipment, and the higher 
one for delivery over the second half. 
Connellsville 48-hour furnace coke is 
offered at $1.50. to $175, ovens. The 
quotations on Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia grades range from $2.15 to $2.50. 
The freight rate on coke from Connells- 
ville and the Virginia fields is $2.80 
to East St. Louis and St. Louis, and 
$2.70 from the Virginias when the 
shipment is consigned beyond St. 
Louis. 

Old Material.—Prices on scrap iron 
underwent no change last week and 
remain as follows: 


Cast iron borings, free from for- 


eign material, met tons........ $ 5.00 to 5.50 
Steel axle turnings, gross tons... 10.00 to 11.00 
Steel railroad axles, net tons..... 16.50 to 17.00 
Iron railroad axles, net tons..... 17.50 to 18.50 
Miscellaneous steel scrap, gross 

Breer evdacdbese vat ees - 9.00 to 11.00 
Old car wheels, gross tons....... 14.50 


No. 1 railroad cast scrap, net tens 12.00 to 12.50 
Heavy machinery cast, net tons.. 11.50 to 12.50 
Stove plate and light cast, net tons 10.00 to 11.00 


Sheet iron, net tons, uncut...... 4.00 to 5.60 
No. 1 railroad wrought, net tons 12.00 to 13.00 
Railroad malleable, net tons...... 12.00 to 12.50 


Heavy melting steel, net tons.... 11.00 to 12.00 
Relaying rails, net tons.......... 16.00 to 17.50 

















. 
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BUFFALO. 


Stronger Tone of Pig Ircn—New 
Bridge Company Will Erect Plant. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
: 932 (Ellicott Square, May 4. 
Pig Iron.—No notewo:tny change 


has occurred in the piziron market the 
past week except a trifle stronger tone 
found mostly in inquiries but not in 
business done. Prices may be approx- 
imated only and we quote f. o. b. Buf- 
falo as follows: 


mo; 1%, fOumdte 2 .issscistee ss $16.25 to 16.75 
a Be SURED |b. cctssepa vers 15.75 to 16.25 
ie, ich Sn ag oe soe ans doundes 15.25 to 15.75 
TR ee i arr ree 15.00 to 15.50 
Malleable Bessemer .........00% 16.50 to 17.00 
Sy  FOTMS. cas csveawec aes saveusd 14.75 to 15.25 
POE NE ore RA 20.50 to 21.00 

Finished Products. — The finished 


material line continues holding an 
average amount of business. Practi- 
cally all structural interests figured 
on the McCarthy building contract, 
which, it is believed, will be awarded 
before the close of the week. Bids 
were opened yesterday. The proposi- 
tion involves about $30,009. 

The Lackawanna Bridge Co., incor- 
poration papers of which have just 
been filed at Albany, will erect and 
equip a structural steel and _ bridge 
shop at Buffalo, N. Y., with a monthly 
capacity of about 2,500 tons. It is 
stated that this company has no con- 
nection with the Lackawanna Steel 
Co., near whose works it will be lo- 
cated, other than it will buy its steel 
from this company. The interests be- 
hind the new company are the same 
as those of the Worden-Allen Co., of 
Milwaukee. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Pig Iron Manufacturers Encouraged— 
Prices Firmer. 
May 3. 

Alabama pig iron manufacturers are 
greatly encouraged now over condi- 
tions and the prospects. There was 
more iron sold during the month of 
April than during any month in quite 
a while. The sale of the considera- 
ble quantity of iron last month has 
aroused talk of resumption of opera- 
tions at furnaces in this district. Five 
furnaces are either ready now or will 
be in a short while in Alabama. 
There was no curtailment of produc- 
tion nor increase during the past 
month, 

Pig iron quotations in the Birming- 
ham district have stiffened in the last 
two weeks, no iron now being sold 
in this territory under $11.50 per 
ton and some of the furnace com- 
panies asking $12 per ton, No, 2 
foundry. Practically all the com- 
panies in this district sold more than 
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their make during the month of 
April. 

The sale of the properties of the 
Southern Steel Co. being confirmed 
by the federal judge, it is believed that 
within six to eight weeks the work 
of re-organization can be accomplished 
and that there will be some resump- 
tion of operations at various indus- 
tries of this corporation. 

The following quotations for old 
iron material are given in the south- 
ern territory: 


Jn SO CRE” doe cee vere versed $13.00 to 14.00 
Cd) Ste iD ied 5 0< vinbis o:cie aes 13.00 to 14.00 
COE OGRE SERIO is 5:6 0s Gack s 460s 12.00 to 12.50 
Gig Steel 100 ic cov. aia 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought.......... 10.00 to 10.50 
[ee Gers Bee ey ea ae ot ae 8.00 to 8.50 
Heavy melting steel .........0. 8.50 to 9.00 
Old steel boiler plate........... 7.00 to 7.50 
ae ae reer. 10.00 to 10.50 
Old standard car wheels........ 12.00 to 12.50 
StOWG DIATE sec cc cc cceceesvvcviss 8.50 to 9.00 
Cast iron borings ......++.c.0e- 4.00 to 4.50 
NEW YORK. 


Pig Iron Buying Extends—Important 
Building Projects Developing. 
Office of THe Iron Trape REVIEW, 
Room 1005, No. 90 West St., May 4. 

Pig Iron—The buying movement 
which set in late in April has assumed 
such proportions that furnaces have 
begun to take advantage of the strong- 
er situation. In a few instances, there 
have been actual price advances, a 
good many producers have assumed 
the position of selling as little iron as 
possible at the current level, and ev- 
erywhere there is a disposition to in- 
sist on a considerable premium for de- 
livery running late in the year. Ap- 
parently there is no longer any doubt 
on the part of consumers that the 
bottom has been reached, and buying 
is being done by practically all classes. 
3asic is still quiet and there is no 
confirmation for the report that an 
eastern Pennsylvania plant had taken 
on 6,000 tons at a low price. One 
eastern interest recently secured a 
re-arrangement of current deliveries, 
this involving the purchase of a small 
tonnage, and a fair sized lot is now 
under negotiation with prospect of 
early closing, but with these exceép- 
tions the basic market has shown 
practically no activity throwghout this 
year. The malleable buying in New 
England seems to be over for the 
present; a good tonnage has been tak- 
en by Buffalo and Virginia furnaces 
during the past two weeks. 

It is in foundry iron that interest 
is now centered. A number of sales 
ranging from 5,000 tons down to 1,000 
tons, with a good sprinkling of smaller 
lots, have been made within the past 
few days, and the movement gives 
every indication of being permanent. 
In fact, the buying so 


or 
S 
far 


has ‘been 


confined to certain districts, leaving 
whole sections yet to cover their re- 
quirements, and the outlook for brisk 
business for some time is attractive. 
The General Electric inquiry. running 
close to 10,000 tons, has been closed, 
the bulk going to the Buffalo district, 
though 2,200 tons of low phosphorus 
will be furnished by a central Penn- 
sylvania interest on the basis of about 
$15, furnace. On foundry, the present 
minimum is $15, furnace, for northern 
2X, prompt delivery, with $15.50. rul- 
ing on third quarter iron; grade differ- 
entials are being observed to a greater 
degree. On Buffalo product, the low 
level is now $14.25 for immediate de- 
livery, and usually the $14.50 price 
prevails. Several sales of charcoal 
iron are noted, the price ranging from 
$21.50 to $22, delivered in ‘this district 
and New England. We quote, early 
delivery at New York tidewater, as 
follows: 


Northern foundry No. 1........ $16.25 to 16.75 
No. 2X: foumdry © ics i vbcnten ies 15.75 to 16.25 
No:. 2 plein :vs<cxnetemmnowenceed 15.25 to 15.75 
No. 2 southern foundry ....... 15.06 to 15.50 
Malléable |: ..csainattepehiweewesns 16.25 to 16.75 
BOM. -cccctdeettiseveseeiercsel 15.50 

Gtay. fonda. .vice cb bens be eee es 15.00 to 15.25 


Ferro-Alloys.—A part of the inquir- 
ies referred to a week ago are still 
pending and in addition some small 
tonnages have come up. Recent sales 
include 100 tons of ferro-manganese, 
which has stiffened and is now held 
at about $42, seaboard. Ferro-silicon 
sales aggregate 150 tons, and the cur- 
rent level is about $60, Pittsburg. The 
entire alloys market is stronger. 

Finished Materials—A number of 
large building operations are develop- 
ing in this city. The Hewitt inter- 
ests have thad plans prepared for a 
building on Fourth avenue, running 
through from Twenty-seventh to Twen- 
ty-eighth streets; Bethlehem sections 
are specified. The Fourth avenue 
front from Eighteenth to Nineteenth 
streets is also to be occupied by a 
large loft building, and it is probable 
that the Ashland house, at. Twenty- 
fourth street will be replaced before a 
great while. The past week ‘has been 
featured iby a large number of smail 
lettings. The Onondaga hotel at 
Syracuse, 1,700 tons of steel, has gone 
to the Brown-Ketcham Iron Works. 
Lackawanna steel will be emsioyed, 
in two New England cotton mills ag- 
gregating about 2,300 tons.. Some 
800 tons for a warehouse of the New 
York & Pennsylvania Co. will be fur- 
nished by the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co. Levering & Garrigues have the 
contracts for the Hyde building in 
this city, 2,100 tons, and the Trinity 
warehouse, 2,200 tons; the Radley Co. 
has taken a Broadway building re- 
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quiring 600 tons, and the Wills build- 
ing on Fifth avenue, 750 tons, has 
gone to the Hay Foundry & Iron 
Works. Two Akron, O., buildings 
have been placed, one requiring 1,000 
tons for the Diamond Rubber Co. go- 
ing to the Berger Iron Works and 
the other, an 850-ton structure for 
the Goodrich Rubber Co., to the In- 
terstate Engineering Co. The McClin- 
tic-Marshall Construction Co. will sup- 
ply 200 tons of steel for a smelter 
in Arizona and the Cambria Steel Co., 
350 tons for a foundry at Schenec- 
tady for the General Electric Co. The 
Indiana Bridge Co. took 700 tons for 
the Pittsburg Plate Glass Co. plant at 
Kokomo, Ind., the Fort Pitt Co. se- 
cured the Washington-Allegheny 
county highway bridge, 2,000 tons, and 
the Mitchell Motor Car factory, 600 
tons, went to A. Bolter & Sons. A 
new foundry for the Syminton Co. at 
Corning, N. Y., was awarded to the 
Riter-Conley Co., 2,200 tons. 

In railroad work, it is understood 
that an independent interest has se- 
cured 2,000 tons from the Missouri 
Pacific lines, and that about 6,500 
tons remains to be awarded. An in- 
dependent interest has also taken 800 
tons for the G. H. & S. A. The Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Construction Co. has 
secured 400 tons of bridge work for 
the Indianapolis Union and 65 tons 
for the Lehigh. The Pennsylvania 
Steel Co. will supply 100 tons for the 
Long Island railroad, 200 tons for the 
Missouri Pacific and a small tonnage 
for the Raritan River. The Toledo, 
St. Louis & Western has ordered 550 
tons of bridge work from the Ameri- 
can Bridge Co. The Erie tonnage, 
noted a week ago, included about 
2,000 tons for the Pennsylvania Steel 
Co. and 3,500 tons for the American 
3ridge Co. besides a considerable lot 
for another interest. The New York 
Central is taking bids on 100 steel 
underframes, requiring 750 tons. Bids 
go in early next week on the 17,000 
tons required for track elevation pur- 
poses of the Philadelphia & Reading. 

“here has been a very general ad- 
vance in the price of light rails dur- 
ing the last few days, and a number 
of interests are now holding at $27 
for 25 to 50-pound sections. The Penn- 
sylvania Steel Co., in addition to a 
recent sale of 5,000 tons for a New 


‘Haven subsidiary, has taken an order 


for 550 tons for the Long Island. 
Angles, 3 to 6 inches x %-inch and 
heavier, 1.46c; beams, 3 to 15 inches, 
1.46c; tees, 3 x %-inch and heavier, 
1.5lc; plates, carloads, tank, 1.46c; 


marine boiler, 1.86c; bar iron, 1.35¢ to 
1.40c; soft steel bars, 1.3lc to 1.36c; 
sheets, No. 28 black, 2.56c. 
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Cast Iron Pipe—At the Boston let- 
ting last Friday, the U. S. Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. was low bidder 
on 8,000 tons of 60-inch and the Stand- 
ard Cast Iron Pipe was low on 3,000 
tons, principally 24-inch. Niagara 
Falls will open bids May 31 on several 
miles of small pipe. The Alfred E. 
Norton Co. secured the recent New 
York City letting—1,000 tons—and pipe 
of the leading interest will probably 
be employed. 

Old Material.—The situation shows 
greater strength and prices are higher 
on several lines, but buying at these 
figures is light. The railroad lists of 
the month are of usual size. We quote 
gross tons, New York delivery, as fol- 


lows: 
Old steel rails (re-rolling)....... $13.50 to 14.50 
MRSA SEMRIB 2 cc cc cssccescseces 19.00 to 19.50 
SUC ORE CLD = bee ccsdues sens 12.50 to 13.00 
2 SS re ae 16.00 to 16.50 
ed eee) CRP - BIBS... sos cece ns 14.00 to 14.50 
Heavy melting steel ............ 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought.......... 13.50 to 14.00 
RO. SEM! DEED © SC ewcewen ec vccs 11.50 to 12.00 
Pe a eee eee 10.00 to 10.50 
[ed REEF eacsc occ ae eRe see © 6.00 to 6.50 
Wrought” tuttiing® 2 2...0.e.cecce- 7.00 to 7.50 
Heavy cast Scrap «-..:scesccecle 12.50 to 13.00 
le oS | ee 11.06 to 11.50 
9.50 to 10.00 


OWES MONE cialks Eb dees 0 bg saat 


Seer MNEs “cs was wat wee hess 5 9.00 to 9.50 


BRITISH MARKETS. 


Inquiry as to American Billets—Pig 
Iron Improves. 
Office of THe Iron Trapve Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 
Birmingham, Eng., April 24. 

The feeling of confidence among 
pig iron smelters has been increased 
during the week and prices are slight- 
ly better. Today’s quotation for No. 
3, Cleveland, ‘was 47s 6%4d ($11.63), 
which is about the same as last week. 
The improved buying has arrested the 
growth of stock, the amount now in 
store being 202,600 tons, which is prac- 
tically the same as a week ago. Ship- 
ments have greatly improved, and it 
is hoped that for April they will reach 
120,000 tons, which is the largest 
quantity recorded since July. The 
tone of the market has been assisted 
by the strike in South Linco!nshire, 
which has reduced the output by 8,000 
tons per week and has diverted some 
business to Northamptonshire and 
Derbyshire. In the Birmingham dis- 
trict, the improvement has been still 
more marked. Practically all consum- 
ers have hastened to renew contracts, 
prices realized being from 6d to Is 6d 
per ton above those recent’y prevail- 
ing. The furnaces are now well 
booked, 
large orders except at material ad- 
There is more uying of 


forward smelters declining 
vances. 
hematite, mixed numbers being sold 
on the East Coast at 55s ($13.45). 
Several blast furnaces are being blown 
in in different parts of the country. 
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Finished Material.—It cannot be 
said that the finished market shows 
anything like the strength manifested 
in pig iron, but there is a noticeable 
increase in inquiries, and merchants 
are now replenishing their ware- 
houses. Here and there the _ best 
houses are declining to -do further 
business at the recent rusnous figures, 
but other firms are still accepting them. 
There seems to be no understanding 
whatever with regard to selling prices 
and it is notorious that some makers 
of finished iron are losing money. 

Americans will be interested in a 
question put in the house of commons 
to the president of the board of trade 
by Mr. Fell, who inquired if he had 
received information of the offer in 
this country. by trusts and companies 
in the United States to se'‘l billets at 
a price below the cost of production, 
and if this should prove to be the 
fact, would he consider the qtestion 
whether this was a case in which re- 
taliation might be applied with ad- 
vantage to several manufacturers of 
steel in this country, thus saving them 
from a very heavy loss. Mr. Tennant, 
on behalf of the boara@ of trade, re- 
plied: “I have no information as to 


any such offer.” 


METAL MARKETS. 


NEW YORK. 
May 5. 

Copper.— With the volume of busi- 
ness moderate, both for foreign and 
domestic consumption, the market has 
continued without change throughout 
the week. Offerings are somewhat 
more free and now and then conces- 
sions are offered in an effort to de- 
velop business. We quote: Lake, 
127%c to 13c; electrolytiz, 12%c to 
1254c; castings, 1234c to 12M%c. 

Pig Tin.—In sympathy with a sharp 
decline on the London market for 
spot metal, the local situation has 
weakened and current selling for early 
shipment is on the basis of about 29c. 
Domestic consumption continues good. 

Pig Lead.—There is no change in 
the market and price continues at 
420c to 4.25c, New York. The de- 
mand is not quite so brisk. 

Spelter—Orders are few and are 
made the subject of brisk competition, 
but the price level continues at 5.02%c 
to 5.07'%4c, New York. 

Antimony.—The market is less act- 
ive but prices continue at: Cookson’s, 
84c to 8%c; Hallett’s, 8c to 8%4c; or- 
dinary brands, 7%c to 8c. 

Gayley Blast and Moisture.—A cor- 
rection should be noted in connection 
with the article on page 805 of the 
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issue of April 29, describing the charts 
graphically illustrating the action of 
the Gayley dry blast system. The 
scale of grains of moisture is not 
shown on the charts, the readings of 
which refer only to the temperature 
and of the blast. The main purpose 
of the chart was merely to show the 
large quantity of moisture removed 
and the regularity obtained after re- 


moval. 


ST. LOUIS. 
May 3. 

Lead and Zinc.—Zire ore brought a 
high price of $43.50 a ton in the Mis- 
sourl- Kansas- Oklahoma district last 
week. This was on an assay base of 
$41 for 60 per cent zinc. The sales of 
ore on a $41 base were much heavier 
last week than during the preceding 
week, but the buying movement did 
not start in earnest unt!i late. Job- 
bers bought ore in small lots at from 
$37 to $38 a ton, and some of the 
buyers did not figure in the purchases 
because they had iaid in a supply to 
last them over the time. 

The spelter market jumped to $5 at 
St. Louis on Satu-day, a. marked 
strength being manifested in the mar- 
ket toward the close of the week. 

Lead ore dropped $2 from the av- 
erage base price for £0 per cent ore 
that prevailed during the preceding 
week. The best price reported to have 
been paid for lead ore was $55 a ton. 
The lead ore market at St. Louis 
closed at $4.15. A high price of $25 
was paid for extra high grade cala- 
mine, although the quotations ranged 
from $17 to $20 base for 40 per cent 


ore. 


MAKING IMPROVEMENTS. 
The Huron Steel & Iron Co., Nor- 
walk, O., advises respecting its recently 
noted improvements that in addition to 
the two 25-ton open-hearth furnaces 
which it is preparing to install, plans 
are being made for the addition of a 
new hammer shop, 64 x 180 feet, in 
which will be placed all of the ham- 
mers with furnaces and complete equip- 
ment. It is the company’s intention 
also to install an additional plate mill 
and add some shears. When the im- 
provements now figured on are com- 
pleted, the plant will have been tripled 
in capacity, and the company will be 
able to care for the additional business 
that is being offered. Further improve- 
ments are also being made in the oil 
tool equipment department, as business 
has been coming in so rapidly that the 
company has been taxed to its limit in 
caring for the orders. 
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HOPEFUL OUTLOOK 


For Settlement of Wage Scale With 
Amalgamated Association. 
(Special Telegram. ) 

Detroit, May 5.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers is 
now being held for the formulation of 
the 1909-10 wage scale. The first ses- 
sion was held in the G. A. R. hall 
yesterday morning, approximately 100 
delegates being present. Circuit 
Judges J. W. Donavan and Alfred J. 
Murphy delivered addresses of wel- 
come and president P. J. McArdle re- 
sponded. At the afternoon session 
the committee on credentials was ap- 
pointed and reported this morning, 
Pre-convention conferences between 
the representatives of the Amalga- 
mated Association and the members 
of the Western Bar Iron Association 
mark a radical departure in the pro- 
ceedings of previous years when these 
conferences were deferred until after 
the wage scales were prepared by the 
workers’ organization. 

“By holding these conferences prior 
to our meeting,’ said John Williams, 
secretary-treasurer of the Amalgamted 
Association, “we learn in advance what 
the Western Bar Iron Association 
deems a fair scale, as well as its atti- 
tude on other important questions. 
Formerly, the Amalgamated alone has 
told how it stood on wage questions 
prior to the adoption of the scale. 
There were 18 or 20 Amalgamated 
delegates and about 15 Western Bar 
Association representatives at this ear- 
ly conference, and we believe that it 
will help to bring about an earlier set- 
tlement of the wage question than 
heretofore.” 

President P. J. McArdle was of the 
opinion that last year’s wage scale 
would probably be continued another 
year. He also stated that the steel 
mills are operating at about 65 per 
cent of their normal capacity. 
CRESSON MEDAL TO GAYLEY. 

James Gayley has been awarded the 
Elliott Cresson medal of the Franklin 
Institute, Philadelphia, this being the 
highest award made by that organiza- 
tion. This comes in recognition of 
his services in connection with the 
dry air blast, the recommendation of 
the institute’s committee stating that 
the award ‘be made “because of the 
originality of this invention and the 
importance of the results accom- 
plished.” Mr. Gayley sailed Tuesday 
for a brief business visit to Germany. 


The Bethlehem Steel Co. blew in 
the fourth stack April 18, which had 
been out for relining. 


PRICE CHART. 





PRICES 
May 6, ‘08 


April 7, '09 
April. 28, 09 
{May 5, ‘09 





BESSEMER 
PITTSBURG 


SPOT 


18.00 
17.00:|—_x— 
16.00}— 
15.00 
14.00 
































FOUNDRY NO. 2 
NORTHERN 
PITTSBURG 


SPOT 





18.00 
17.00 
16.00 
15.00 
14.00 
































FOUNDRY NO. 2 
NEW YORK 


SPOT 





23.00 
21.00 
19.00 
17.00 
15.00}—4 
13.00 
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FOUNDRY NO. 2 
SOUTHERN 
BIRMINGHAM 


SPOT 





15.00 
14.00 
13.00 
12.00 
11.00 





























LAKE SUPERIOR 
CHARCOAL 
CHICAGO 





24.00 
22.00 
20.00/—s 
18.00 
16.90 





























BESSEMER 
BILLETS 
PITTSBURG 


30.00 
29.00 
28.00 
27.00;—t* 
26.00-—+¥ 

25.00 " 
24.00 \ 
23.00 
22.00 
21.00 






























































STEEL BARS 
PITTSBURG 





32.00 
30.00-—+*> 

28.00 . 
26.00 y 
24.00 
22.00 



































TANK PLATES 
PITTSBURG 





34.00 
33.00-—* 
32.00 + 
31.00 t 
30.00 y 
29.00 = 
28.00 y 
27.00 
26.00 
25.00 
24.00 




































































COMMON IRON 
BARS 
CLEVELAND 





34.00 
32.00 
30.00 
28.00/-—T— 
26.00 
24.00 
22.00 
20.00 















































OLD STEEL RAILS 
(Short) 
CHICAGO 





21.00 
19.00, 
17.00 
15.00 
13.00 —_ 
11.00.-—7— 





















































HEAVY STEEL 
CLEVELAND 
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NEW ALIGNMENTS IN  FIN- 
ISHED STEEL TONNAGE. 
The publication of additional iron 
and steel statistics for 1908, in the an- 
nual statistical report of the American 
Iron and Steel Association, furnishes 
exact information as to trends in the 
alignment of finished output which 
have already been recognized. Unfor- 
tunately for the purpose of full com- 
parisons, the, present report does not 
contain all the statistics of finished 
steel production which are usually 
found, as the report was issued be- 
fore some of the belated statistics 
were furnished by manufacturers in 
order that the principal statistics might 
be found in convenient form for the 
tariff discussion at Washington. Thus 
the usual statistics of sheet and plate 
production, wire nail production, tin 
plate production, and total rolled iron 
and steel production, are not yet avail- 

able. 


It may be noted, however, that the 
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production of pig iron declined from 


1907 to 1908 by 38.1 per cent, the pro-. 


duction of all kinds of steel ingots and 
castings by 39.9 per cent, the produc- 
tion of rails by 47.1 per cent and the 
production of structural shapes by 44.1 
iper cent. 

In 1907, rails and structural shapes 
comprised 30 per cent of the total 
rolled steel production, and if they de- 
clined 47.1 and 44.1 per cent respect- 
ively, in 1908, while the total steel 
output declined only 39.9 per cent, 
other lines must have suffered cor- 
respondingly smaller reductions. The 
other lines are, in general, more high- 
ly finished lines than structural shapes 
and rails. The tendency is for con- 
sumption of the lighter lines to in- 
crease, relatively, as steel comes into 
move and more general use, and it is 
the tendency also, following a financial 
disturbance, for Jarge purchases, which 
generally require to be “financed,” to 
fall off more heavily than purchases 
of the lighter lines, which are con- 
sumed largely by the common people. 

Statistics of one important finished 
line are available, those of wire rods. 
The wire rod output in 1908 fell off 
only 10 per cent from 1907, the de- 
crease being from 2,017,583 tons to 
1,816,949 tons. Wire is almost ubiqui- 
tous, and it is rather a startling evi- 
dence of the survival of demand in 
such a product that it should de- 
cline but 10 per cent when steel as a 
whole declined 40 per cent. In 1908 
the production of wire rods fell short 
of the rail by only five per cent, the 
figures being 1,816,949 tons and 1,921,- 
611 tons. For years past, practically 
until 1908, the wire rod output has av- 


eraged only about half the rail output. 


A FEW FACTS. 

A correspondent in the Steelton Re- 
porter complains cf the attitude of 
THe [Ron TRADE REVIEW in a _ recent 
editorial which sought to justify the 
making of moderate reductions in iron 
and-steel workers’ wages. The cor- 
respondent asks for “concrete facts” 
which would support these wage re- 
ductions. These “concrete facts” are 
the heavy declines in the selling prices 
of finished steel products which are 


too familiar to our readers to make 
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it necessary, in such a discussion, to 
refer to them in detail. They have 
ranged from $5 to $12 per gross ton 
in every important finished steel prod- 
uct except rails. Even with the wage 
reductions which have been made, it 
is commonly accepted as a fact in the 
steel trade that, comparing wage costs 
in iron and_ steel operations and 
freights paid on raw materials, the 
present selling prices of finished steel 
products are easily the lowest on rec- 
ord. 

The correspondent of The Reporter 
asks THe Iron TrApE Review to ex- 
plain why it was necessary for some 
eastern iron manufacturers to reduce 
the wages of their employes, although 
the Steel Corporation has not done 
so. It is not yet certain that the Steel 
Corporation will not reduce wages. If 
it does not do so, it may be because, 
owing to its splendid organization, 
large ore deposits, amd other condi- 
tions, it is better able to pay higher 
wages than are some of the other man- 
ufacturers. While there are certain 
general facts that apply to some ex- 
tent to all manufacturers, they do not 
apply with equal force to all. In 
some cases, the matter of lowering 
wages depends upon the judgment of 
the directors of the companies as to 
whether a reduction in wages really 
accomplishes the desired reduction in 
cost. Some manufacturers hold that 
the lowering of wages makes labor so 
dissatisfied that costs are not really 
reduced. The directors of the Steel 
Corporation are apparently inclined to 
take this view, which is the one enter- 
tained by the correspondent of The 
Reporter. 

An element of unrest has been cre- 
ated by the publication at various times 
of wholly erroneous statements as_ to 
the United States Steel Corporation’s 
“water,” and this is shown by the 
words of the correspondent referred to: 
“It has been stated in public print and 
never denied, as far as the writer 
knows, that Mr. Carnegie is today 
drawing 5 per cent interest on $500, 
000,000,” etc. If no denial has really 
been made of such a statement, it was 
doubtless because the statement was not 
considered worth denying. To fill the 


blank which is claimed. the statement is 
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here denied most emphatically. Mr. 
Carnegie received no such sum in se- 
curities of the Steel Corporation. When 
the corporation was formed, it issued 
only $304,000,000 of bonds, so that no- 
body could have received more than 
that amount. Those bonds were issued, 
first, to exchange, even, for $160,000,- 
000 bonds of the Carnegie company, 
and to exchange, at 50 per cent premi- 
um, for $96,000,000 of the $160,000,000 
stock of the company. Mr. Carnegie 
owned less than $96,000,000 in bonds 
and less than $96,000,000 in stock, there- 
fore receiving less than $240,000,000 in 
Steel Corporation bonds, or less than 
half the $500,000,000 mentioned in the 
correspondence referred to, and _ he 
does not now hold all that he received, 
having distributed large blocks for en- 


dowment funds, 


PROBABLE RESULTS OF FREE 
TRADE, 


Editor Tur Iron Trape Review: 

In regard to your comment on my letter, 
published in your issue of April 22, I beg to 
say: I should expect that your intelligent 
readers would find difficulty in harmonizing 
your theory that exceptionally high prices for 
pig iron and dismantling of blast furnaces 
would go together. 

If, as you think, my plan would result in 
the dismantling of nine-tenths of the blast 
furnaces of the country, and that this would 
be followed by shortage, and then by higher 
prices than for many years—if this is so easy 
for you to foresee, then what should prevent 
the blast furnace interests from foreseeing it 
too, and that, in time to prevent the dis- 
mantling of quite so great a per cent of the 
furnaces? 

I supposed the protective tariff was intended 
to sustain prices; but you assert that my plan 
would result in higher prices than for many 
years! 

I have made a somewhat serious study of 
politics—economic law, for something more 
than the third of a century past, but nothing 
in my reading or excogitation has suggested 
the peculiar interaction of the laws of supply 
and demand that you assume. 

Epwarp Howett PuTNAM. 

Moline, Ill., May 3. 


In his recent letter to THE JRON 
Trape Review, Mr. Putnam said: “The 
public has a fight in justice to draw 
its entire supply from the sources that 
can produce at the lowest cost.” The 
adoption of this policy would, as we 
stated, result in the dismantling of a 
great many blast furnaces. Later, pig 
iron prices would advance and the 
production in this country wou!d in- 
crease somewhat, but the certain tend- 
ency would be, in the long run, to 
lower prices to those at which pig 
iron could be made by foreign labor. 
Foreigners instead of Americans would 


be in control of the market. We do 
not believe that either manufacturers 
or their employes are ready to adopt 
such a policy. 
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MACHINERY MEN 


Will Meet in Convention at Pittsburg 
Next Week. 

The fourth annual meeting of the 
National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ 
Association in joint convention with 
the American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association, will be 
held in Pittsburg, May 12, 13 and 14, 
at the Fort Pitt hotel. The sessions 
of both associations wili convene in 
the morning at 10 o’clock and in the 
afternoon at 2 o'clock. 

The sessions of the Machinery Deal- 
ers’ Association on May 12 will open 
with the greeting by President Puch- 
ta, and annual reports will be heard. 
Wednesday afternoon’s session, with 
Vice President Henry Prentiss pre- 
siding, will be devoted exclusively to 
the consideration of machinery sub- 
jects. Thursday morning there will 
be held a joint session of the Machin- 
ery Dealers’ and Machinery Manufac- 
turers’ Associations, when addresses 
will be delivered and reports of con- 
ference and grievance committees 
will be presented. EF. A: Hall, of 
the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., will 
speak on “The Necessity for Clearly 
Defined Trade Policies Among Manu- 
facturers and Dealers, and the Best 
Methods of Obtaining Results;” and 
W. E. Frick, of the Frick & Lind- 
say Co., Pittsburg, on “The Value of 
Association Work in Promoting and 
Advancing the Interests of Manufac- 
turers, Dealers and Consumers.” In 
the afternoon, the Machinery Dealers’ 
Association will resume its sessions, 
and continue them over into Friday. 
Election of officers will be held Fri- 
day afternoon, and adjournment will 
be taken at 3 o’clock to meet in joint 
session with the Machinery Manu- 
facturers’ Association for the purpose 
of installing the newly-e'ected officers 
of both associations, 

The American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association will be 
called to order on Wednesday morn- 
ing by President Charles F. Aaron. 
Various reports of offcers and com- 
mittees will be heard. This session 
will be open to members only. In 
the afternoon the session will be open 
to all manufacturers, when addresses 
will be deliver d by E. H. Hargrave, 
of the Cincinnati Tool Co., Cincinnati, 
and by D. K. Swartout, of the Amer- 
ican Blower Co., Cleveland. On 
Thursday will be held the joint session 
of the National Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’ Association, and the Ameri- 
can Supply and Machinery Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. On Thursday after- 
noon, the Manufacturers’ Association 
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will discuss various matters pertaining 
to resale prices and sales to manufac- 
turers, etc. On Friday morning elec- 
tion of officers will be held, and.in the 
afternoon the executive committee 
will meet at 2 o'clock. At 3 o'clock 
will be held the joint session with 
the Machinery Dealers’ Association 
for the purpose of installing the new 
officers. 

Extensive preparations have been 
made for the entertainment’ of not 
only the members of the two associa- 
tions, but also of the ladies accom- 
panying them, including the chartering 
of the Grand opera house, Wednes- 
day evening, for a vaudeville show, 
to be followed by a “Dutch lunch” 
at the Fort Pitt hotel. Sight-seeing 
trips through the city Thursday will 
be followed by a complimentary ban- 
quet Thursday evening, to be tendered 
by Pittsburg jobbers and manufactur- 
ers to visiting manufacturers, dealers 
and guests at 7:30 o’clock. The toast- 
master will be Henry B. Lupton, of 
the Oliver Iron & Steel Co.,. Pitts- 
burg, and responses will be made by 
United States Senator George W. 
Oliver and Hon. (“Private”) John M. 
Allen. 


STRONG PLEAS MADE 


For Merchant Marine Rehabilitation 

at Skenango’s Launchirfg. 

The launching of the steamship 
Shenango, the flag ship of the Shen- 
ango Steamship Co., took place at the 
Ecorse, Mich, yards of the ‘Great 
Lakes Engineering Works, May 1. 
Several thousand spectators witnessed 
the successful launching. Miss Sarah 
C. Chaplin, of Sewickley, Pa. was 
sponsor for the big freighter. The 
ship is 607 feet long and 58 feet beam, 
and will carry about 10,00) tons of 
iron ore. Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Sny- 
der, together with a party of Cleve- 
land and Pittsburg friends, witnessed 
the launching. 

At the luncheon which followed, 
strong pleas for the rehabilitation of 
the merchant marine were made by 
William Livingstone, president of the 
Lake Carriers’ Association; Col. J. M. 
Schoonemaker, vice president of the P. 
& L. E. railroad, and others. The re- 
marks of the speakers were full of 
optimism as to the immediate future 
of business and the continued growth 
of the lake marine. 





A force of men has been put at work 
on repairs around the Atlantic blast 
furnace of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., at New Castle, Pa., which has been 
idle four months. 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
Cordially Welcomed to the National 
Capital—Large Reception. 
Washington, D. C, May 5.—The 
regular spring meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers 
New Willard Hotel 


The usual pro- 


convened at the 
on Tuesday evening. 
gram was somewhat a'tered, the reg- 
ular reception, formerly held later in 
the evening, being mae the opening 
function. About 400 attended in the 
ball room of the hotel. The society 
was welcomed by D. S. Carll on be- 
half of the Washington Society of 
Engineers, and by Hon. Henry B. 
MacFarland, president of the board 
of district commissioners. Mr. Mac- 
Farland traced the work of the engi- 
neers in the development of the city, 
pointing out special features of their 
work, such as the pump‘ng station, 
filtration plant, bridges, central power 
Station, new buildings, etc. In view 
of all these, Washington, he said, is 
a city of peculiar interest to the engi- 
neering profession. He also explained 
the method of defraying the cost of 
these citizens of 
Washington 
tion the remainder. 
a plea for a larger appropriation for 
the completion of the development of 


improvements, the 
paying one-half, the na- 
The speaker made 


the city as a national capital worthy 
of the American peop’e. 

President Jesse M. Smith responded 
for the society, expres ing the grati- 
tude of the members fo: the cordial 
reception accorded them. Dancing 
followed. 

The session Wednesday will be de- 
voted to conveying of materials and 
to transmission dynamometers. Inthe 
afternoon there will be a visit to Fort 
Meyer and other points of interest. 


HEROULT FURNACE AT SOUTH 
CHICAGO. 

Current was turned on in the new 

Heroult electric furnace 

Works of the Illinois 

Speaking gen- 


experimental 
at the South 
Steel Co. on Tuesday. 
erally the furnace is of circular hori- 
zontal section with a diameter of 12 
or 14 feet with a dome top and bot- 
tom and mounted so as to tilt like a 
Jones mixer for the pouring of the 
Through the top of the fur- 
three electrodes, 


metal. 
nace are 
each 16 inches square, and the termin- 
als to which the electrodes connect 
are so arranged as to permit of the 
tilting of the furnace. A three phase, 
25-cycle alternating current at 110 
The bottom is covered 
The particular 


suspended 


volts is used. 
with a’ bed of coke. 


application of this furnace with re- 
gard to which experiments are now to 
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be conducted is the removal of phos- 
phorus under the heat of the electric 
arc following the treatment of the hot 
metal in the Bessemer converter. 
Should the electric furnace prove suc- 
cessful in thus removing phosphorus, 
the discarding of Bessemer plants may 


be indefinitely postponed. 


PROPOSED TIN PLATE PLANT. 

Bert J. 
tendent of the Greer tin mills of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co, at 
New Castle, Pa, and has accepted a 
position with the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co. in connection with the con- 


Ross has resigned as superin- 


struction of the new street works and 
blast furnaces, at Aliquippa, Pa. It is 
reported that the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co. contemplates the erection of 
a 30-mill tin plant at the Ali- 
quippa works, but an official statement 
withheld by the 


plate 


of such a 
company. 

makers have had a large inquiry for 
connection with the 


plant is 
For several weeks past, roll 


tin mill rolls in 


estimating work which has been done 


on this projc et: 


RECEIVER APPOINTED. 
(Special Telegram.) 

New York, N. Y., May 5.—Following 
a suit in equity brought by the Solid 
Steel Casting Co., of New Jersey, Wil- 
liam B. Harvey has been appointed re- 
ceiver for the Solid Steel Co. of Penn- 
sylvania, the plant of which is located 
at Chester. Liabilities are reported at 
about $250,000. 

INJUNCTION DISSOLVED. 
(Special Telegram.) 

New York, N. Y., May 5.—The in- 

junction obtained by Lewis 


Moreau to restrain the reorganization 


recently 


committee of the Southern Steel Co. 


with its plans has 


from pre ceeding 


been dissolved. This removes the last 


difficulty in the way of reorganization. 


CUSTOMS DECISIONS. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Massachusetts district, has decided that 
“iron sand,” “diamond grit” and “steel 
grit” are dutiable at 45 per cent under 
paragraph 193 for manufactured metal. 

The Board of United States General 
Appraisers rendered the following de- 
cisions : 

Steel tubes with outer 
iron wire are dutiable at 35 per cent 
52. Steel tubes with 


covering of 


under paragraph 1 
outer covering of brass wire and cop- 
per pipes with outer covering of iron 
wire are dutiable at 45 per cent under 
paragraph 193. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. blew 
out one of its Minnequa stacks April 1. 
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‘FOUNDRYMEN INVITED TO 
MEET IN PITTSBURG. 
Forma! action in extending an invi- 
tation to the American Foundrymen’s 
allied 


annual 


Association and organizations 


to ‘hold their convention in 


1911 at 


Pittsburg was taken at the 
meeting of the 


Pittsburg Foundry- 


men’s Association at the Fort Pitt 
hotel Monday 
rousing vote the Pittsburg 


motion to unite their 


evening, May 3. By a 
foundry- 
men passed a 
efforts in securing the convention for 
their city. A committee of five mem- 
bers consisting of W. H. McFadden, 
of Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., J. S. 
Seaman, of the Seaman-Sleeth Co., W. 
B. Robinson, of THe Iron Trapve Re- 
view, O. W. Mason, of the Midland 
Steel Co., and J. S. McCormick, of the 
J. S. McCormick Co., was named to 
invitation to the several 
Cincinnati conven- 


convey the 
iations at the 


associ 
tion and have charge of all matters 
pertaining to bringing the meeting to 
Pittsburg. Arrangements were made 
for the distribution at Cincinnati of 
lapel buttons bearing “Pittsburg 1911” 
upon them. 

Other matters of business taken up 
include adoption of several changes 


} 


in the by-laws, one of which changed 


election of officers from 
A nominatinz com- 


report at the 


October to J ine. 
was appointed to 
In this connection it 
was stated that the referendum vote 
yposed increase of dues in 
Associ- 


on the pr 
the American Foundrymen’s 
ation had failed of adoption. The ar- 
rangements for the Pittsburg delega- 
tion attending the Cincinnati conven- 


tion in a body, were discussed Dr. 


M idenke, 


Foundrymen’s 


Richard secretary of the 


American Association, 
delivered the address of the evening, 
touching upon interesting foundry ex- 
periments that had been con- 


ducted in European plants. An inter- 


ii 


lately 


esting discussion followed. 

American & British Co.—The Amer- 
ican & British Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I., reports total gross earnings for 
the year of $1,143.113, a loss of $363,- 
year. The 





525 compared with last 
net income from operations was 
$182,686, compared with $373,505 the 
The net surplus add- 


preceding year. 
profit 


ed was $98,622, bringing the 
and -loss surplus forward to $832,910. 
According to the annual report, this 
was the poorest showing made since 
1905. No paid. The 
amount of bills payable outstanding 
was reduced to $66,836 from $556,381 


in 1907, 


dividends were 
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OUR FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


March Iron and Steel Exports Best in 
16 Months With One Exception— 
Values Well Sustained—Fin- 
ished Forms Gaining. 

Exports of tonnage lines of iron and 
steel in March made the best record 
for any month since November, 1907, 
with the single exception of March a 
year ago. The March total, 94,922 tons, 
is 10,000 tons ahead of the preceding 
February and only 2,000 tons short 
of March, 1908, which month, as noted, 
has the record since November, 1907. 

The monthly average in 1908 was 
80,000 tons, which last March exceeds 
by 14,000 tons. The monthly average 
in the best calendar year thus far 
seen, 1906, was 110,478 tons, and 
March falls short of this by less than 
15 per cent. 

The total value of iron and _ steel 
exports in March, including the value 
of the tonnage lines,as well as various 
manufactures, including hardware, ma- 
chinery tools, etc., but not agricul- 
tu-al machinery, amounted to $13,874,- 
461, and this also makes a favorable 
showing, comparing with a monthly 
average in 1908 of $12,592,760. The 
gain is 10 per cent, not as much as 
the gain in weight of the tonnage 
lines but still making a good showing. 


Exports by Months. 


Monthly exports of tonnage lines 
since the beginning of 1907, a year 
which showed almost as heavy exports 
as 1906, the banner year, are given in 


1 


the following table: 


TOTAL IRON AND STEEL EXPORTS, 
GROSS. TONS. 


1907. 1908. 1909. 

JERUATY occ cancte ee 102,630 74,353 70,089 

February .......... 64,728 81,773 84,860 

STC: Sacateaw acess 112,787 96,681 94,522 
Rall | ocrs0cehekiaxe 132,792 93,522 
MEY.“ ibawteeseua ses 91,543 64,020 
FUNG ge 05 cu eke wee 92,996 69,779 
EE Ge oe 122,249 86,806 
ee | eee oe Ge 118,792 87,244 
September ...0.0005 114,819 76,727 
COVES 6 vcobsacens 123,170 85,668 
NOvemBer ..eccrtes 116,308 71,028 
December .c.cscess 86,019 77,656 

OMA) eis pwlee's beh 1,301,979 964,266 249,471 


The gain in total tonnage exported 
in March was, as noted, 14000 tons 
over the monthly average of 1908. The 
gains were chiefly in the more finished 
lines, a favorable teature. Rails showed 
but a slight gain, while billets and 
structural material each lost about 
1,000 tons. Sheets and plates made 
the sharp gain of 5,000 tons, as did 
pipes and fittings, while wire gained 
2,000 tons. 

Destination of Rail Exports. 

The comfortable alignment of the 
international rail trade is shown in 
the distribution of our rail exports, 
as they are confined almost exclusive- 
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ly to the American continent, outside 
of a fair tonnage to Japan. Until re- 
cently there was extremely sharp com- 
petition in the international market, 
and export orders were sought pro- 
miscuously by all the rail producing 
countries. The division of territory 
has resulted in much more satisfactory 
prices all around. It is somewhat 
exhilarating to observe an _ in‘erence 
in some discussions on the tariff that 
foreign producers are eager for an op- 
portunity to try conclusions in the 
United States market, when it has 
ceased to be the fashion to seek such 
contests even in foreign markets. Our 
rail exports in the nine months ended 
last March were distributed as follows, 
the figures indicating gross tons: 


UNITED STATES RAIL EXPORTS, NINE 


RarOpe:’, snc ewehas ere oes diene eta 2,091 
British North America® <0 005. .'0ccieess 12,826 
Central American states and _ British 
PIOMGUTES Ke wcnccicee esas ts tEeeues 13,840 
RR go 6G a vk ta eee wey a re 64,637 
West Indies and Bermuda............ 14,335 
South Amerie oka Pee eee aa ce so Sev oem 29,058 
PAB kao ee veh sem So pees oes aue's 9,031 
Other Asia and Oteania.......c2se06. 17,454 
rite: ASPs chi ye soe dee 0 chcwwneece 515 
All Gther AGGGR .cvccccccecseccss vases 488 
TWEE... he Evins > edhe o eee es aa 164,275 


These statistics include light rails, 
which are quite largely exported to 
Africa, Asia and Oceania. 

In the first three months of this 
year, the United Kingdom exported 
144,378 gross tons of rails, almost as 
large a tonnage as we exported in 
nine months. These rails were con- 
signed as follows: 


BRITISH RAIL EXPORTS, THREE 
MONTHS ENDING MARCH, 1909. 





SWORE... ic ks ceudaen'sd AAP ERE ME RAC EES 6 
Portugnece E.. Africa: .<ssvysiessuessee 659 
GIO Rn eS re iE epee ee 1,055 
Argentine Republi¢ .....3 00. ss ddveeas 46,916 
hritish South Afrita  ......0snesecase 723 
rattan. Inds. da Sines wassccs wend ete 29,933 
Seria SCC ge a eacc cence seer un 8,477 
VINEE nisin sade Oke 04m 26 pe ee ae 6,218 
RGR oS 6 ow bh OC wad ne 2 eheniane ees 16,558 
ated, NOON Fo. ss Cte ea b ene se ek ek OR 4,414 
CRM sich va eb ha 8 Od hh oon ekabae 39 
Ofer. COummtriee. 9 oan ob ski ees 0s weigee 29,380 

TO osc iak cL ote eaes cASe TSAR Oe 144,378 


FAREWELL DINNER TO MR. 
WUEST. 

The friends of Robert Wvest, com- 
missioner of the National Metal 
Trades Association, tendered him a 
farewell dinner at the Business Men’s 
Club, Cincinnati, on Thursday even- 
ing, April 29. The dinner was 
under the auspices of the “Stem- 
Winders,” an organization  repre- 
senting members of the Business 
Men’s Club who meet daily at 
lunch at the same “table. W. F. 
Robertson, of the Robertson Iron & 
Steel Co., presided as toastmaster. 
Among those who spoke expressing 
their regret that Mr. Wuest’s office 
removal to Cleveland should take him 
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away from Cincinnati were Fred A. 
Geier, of the Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine Co.; B. B. Quillan, of the Cincin- 
nati Planer Co.; Benjamin Sebastian, of 
the Sebastion Lathe Co.; Henry Dreses, 
of the Dreses Machine Tool Co.; C. H. 
M. Atkins, of the Warner Elevator 
Co.; George Puchta, of the Queen 
City Supply Co.; John M. Manley, of 
the Cincinnati Metal Trades Associa- 
tion, and James F. Taylor, of the 
American Oak Leather Co. 

Mr. Taylor, on behalf of the guests, 
presented Mr. Wuest a silver loving 
cup in token of the esteem in which 
he is held by his Cincinnati friends. 

The national office of the National 
Metal Trades Association is now in 
the New England building, Cleveland. 


RAIL MILL AT ENSLEY IDLE. 

Birmingham, Ala., May 4.—The be- 
lief is expressed that the steel plant 
at Ensley (Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co.), will not be shut down 
very long, that the necessary orders 
to keep these works in operation 
will soon be forthcoming and that 
ere many weeks have passed there 
will be a better operation than ever 
before. An _ authoritative statement 
from the general offices of the com- 
pany in the city was to the effect 
that the plant would not be in opera- 
tion until the railroads began buying 
their rails and intimation was given 
that this was looked for in the near 
future. The rail mill was shut down 
this week. 

It is announced that the Tennessee 
company wil blow in two blast fur- 
naces at Bessemer in the next few 
days and all repair work on fu~naces 
in the city (Alice), and at Ensley, 
will be rushed. 


New Stack at  Struthers.—-The 
Struthers Furnace Co., Cleve'and, op- 
erating the Anna stack at Struthers, 
O., began blowing out the furnace 
May 4 in preparation for tearing 
down the stack. The company has 
engaged Arthur G. McKee, engineer, 
to prepare plans for a new, modern 
stack with a prospective capacity of 
400 to 450 tons daily. Un'ess plans 
are changed, the new stack will be 
83 feet high, with a 21-foot bosh. 
The company only recently—and at 
considerable expense—placed in good 
condition the three blowing engines 
and they will be retained. A_ skip 
hoist will be added. It is expected 
to blow in the new furnace early in 
September. In the meantime, the com- 
pany has closed down its coke ovens 
at Fairbanks, Pa. 
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Curtailment of Production Continues. 


Curtailment of the pig iron produc- 
tion in April is shown by our _ Dlast 
furnace figures this month. The total 
production of coke and anthracite pig 
iron in April was 1,733,653 tons, com- 
pared with a production of 1,822,024 
tons in March, a decrease of 88,371 
tons, or about 4.8 per cent. The pro- 
duction in April is divided, as follows: 
Merchant iron, 614,125 tons; non-mer- 
chant, or steel-making iron, 1,093,521 
tons; spiegel and ferro, 26,007 tons. The 
production of merchant iron shows a 
decrease from the March production 
of 45,195 tons, and the non-merchant 
iron, or steel-making iron production 
of April shows a decrease of 41,748 
tons. The production by months is 
shown in the following table: 

nee PRODUCTION. 





909. 1908. 1907. 

ey ee eee 1,787,473 1,043,374 2,194,801 
February ...... 1,682,470 1,086,809 2,047,036 
March ........ 1,822,024 1,229,856 2,216,709 
SEE.” Sawa.a'S & wit 1,733,653 1,155,122 2,226,708 
DRS 5 spe Rinse ae eames 1,168,002 2,291,030 
ON ETE. SEC ee else 1,106,300 2,237,420 
Dae pass hae Sie s 1,228,604 2,253,243 
Pe ee ye Te 1,366,019 2,243,656 
DERE seuss v20 ean 1,416,252 2,174,148 
ener. iesceds awkbees< 1,573,824 2,359,690 
8 ns shkbece’s 1,582,314 1,820,558 
peor. Fat ie WAL 1,723,664 1,234,733 

Noobs 6 7,025,620 15,680,140 25,299,732 


Going into the comparison by per- 
centages of production with January, 
February and March, these figures are 
available: The percentage of the to- 
tal output possible to be made in April 
was 548, the smallest of any month so 
far this year, the percentage of possi- 
ble output in January being 56.3, in 
February 57.3, and dropping again in 
March to 56.9. The comparison of daily 
production for these months bears out in 
general this comparison. The follow- 
ing table shows a daily production of 
the various months of last year, com- 
pared with those of the present year: 
AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION. 


1909. 1908. 
57,654 34,316 


Ns oa ado alone tb goa Ke 
POI  Sethlbtes 0s owees 0-59 60,051 37,476 
ONES TLE i <a eee 58,775 39,672 
oe pe 57,788 38,504 
oe Ee Re, ee ee 37,677 
Oy ee ee 36,876 
SMS Gh kya aad Ss ceases ss « 39,632 
NL a Slept hl bs ove eo ok 44,065 
PI reer 47,208 
SEE wee stud os eeecse ces 50,764 
NE og win a wie 52,744 
EE 65 Jo See ay on bee > soo 55,602 


The average daily capacity in blast 
on the last day of April was 57,859.2 
tons, compared with 58,3788 tons in 
March. This is a decrease from the 
active capacity in blast on the last day 
of. March of 5196 tons. A total of 
13 stacks was blown out during the 
month, of which 10 were merchant 
stacks and three non-merchant stacks; 
eight stacks were lighted, of which one 
was a merchant stack, and seven were 
steel stacks, showing a gain of four 


steel stacks blown in and a net loss 
of nine merchant stacks blown out, 
which thus gives the total of five stacks 
fewer in blast April 30 than were blow- 
ing March 31. 

Pennsylvania shows decreases in both 
merchant and non-merchant iron, while 
Ohio decreased its production of mer- 
chant iron, but increased its production 
of steel-making iron. The same com- 
parison holds true of Illinois. In the 
other states and groups noted, the pro- 
duction of both merchant and _ non- 
merchant iron has been curtailed, the 
Colorado group showing the more strik- 
ing contrast of a loss of about 23,000 
tons. The figures all show that the 
merchant furnaces have suddenly de- 
creased their output faster than the 
steel-making furnaces. 

BLAST FURNACE NOTES. 

The Silver Creek Furnace Co. blew 
out its Rome, Ga., stack April 18. 

The Illinois Steel Co. lighted South 
No. 1 stack April 8, South No. 10 on 
April 26, and Union No. 4, April 20. 

Lackawanna furnace No. 1, at Buf- 
falo, of the Lackawanna Steel Co, 
was blown in April 24. 

The month of April proved the best 
month in point of production so far 
in the history of the Harriet stack at 
Buffalo, of the Wickwire Steel Co. 

Jellefont, Pa., stack of the Bellefont 
Furnace Co was blown out April 21 


for repairs. 


The E. & G. Brook Iron Co. blew 
out its Keystone, Pa., stack April 1, 
which had been operating up to that 
time. 

Marshall stack of the Juniata Fur- 
nace & Foundry Co., Newport, Pa., 
went out of blast April 29. 

Perry No. 1 furnace of the Perry 
Iron Co., Erie, Pa. was lighted April 
23, after being out several weeks for 
repairs. 

The Saxton, Pa., stack of Joseph EF. 
Thropp, which had been in operation, 
was blown out April 17. 

The Citico Furnace Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., blew out the Citico fur- 
nace April 9, for repairs. 

The Roane Iron Co. blew out its 
No. 1 Rockwood, Tenn., stack April 14. 

The West End Furnace Co., Roan- 
oke, Va., b'ew out the West End stack 
April 17. 

Gayley Blast and Moisture. —A cor 
rection should be noted in connection 
with the article on page 805 of the is- 
sue of April 29, describing the charts 
graphically illustrating the action of 
the Gayley dry blast system. The 
scale of grains of moisture is not 
shown on the charts, the readings of 
which refer only to the temperature 
and of the blast. The main purpose 
of the chart was merely to show the 
large quantity of moisture removed 
and the regularity obtained after re- 


moval. 
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THE FAIR THAT WILL BE READY 





ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC EXPOSITION AT SEATTLE, JUNE TO OCTOBER, 1909 


Special Facilities for the Exhibition of Machinery and 
Foundry Appliances—A Model Foundry on the Grounds— 


Abundant Power— Both Reasonable 


Nominal rates for floor space, an 
abundance of electricity, steam and 
compressed air, a central location, a 
special department for foundry exhib- 
its, and buildings that will be com- 
pleted long before the fair opens, are 
features that will attract exhibitors of 
machinery, foundry appliances and 
manufactured products to the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition. The expo- 
sition will be held at Seattle, Wash., 
from June 1 to Oct. 16, 1909. 

Object of the Fair. 

The object of the fair is to exploit 
the resources, opportunities and devel- 
opment of the great Pacific coast ter- 
ritory, including all of the United 


areas in the east. The west is now a 
heavy purchaser of machinery and the 
volume of its purchases will grow 
steadily, as it has grown during 
the past year in spite of the indus- 
trial depression. The A. Y. P. expo- 
sition at Seattle is therefore a logical, 
satisfactory and prudent place for a 
manufacturer of machinery to exhibit 
his wares; such exhibition cannot but 
result in a widened market and in- 
creased sales. Ample facilities have 
been provided for the convenience of 
the exhibitors of machinery and man- 
ufactured products. 
“The Fair That Will Be Ready.” 


The fair will be ready on time. This 


Rates and Terms. 


four buildings of interest in machin- 
ery and iron trade circles, the large 
manufacturers and liberal arts build- 
ing is finished and ready for occu- 
pancy; the machinery hall has been 
completed since November, 1908; the 
power plant will be done before this 
article is published, while the foundry 
is 80 per cent completed and will be 
finished before May 1. 
Machinery and Iron Trade Buildings. 
The machinery exhibits will be 
grouped in the machinery hall, the 
foundry and the main power plant. 
The exhibits of manufactured articles 
and processes of manufacture wil! be 
in the great manufactures and | beral 








States west of the Rocky mountains, 
western Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, Phil- 
ippine Islands, Japan, China and the 
Orient. This embraces a_ territory 
with the largest fund or untouctied 
natural resources, the greatest per- 
centage of annual growth and the 
most tremendous potential purchasing 
power in the world. The west, even 
if it were bereft of its great natural 
advantages, will grow more in_ the 
next half century than will the other 
sections of this country, due simply to 
the economic pressure ang expansion 
of the already filled and occupied 








MANUFACTURES AND LiBerRAL Arts BUILDING, 
This photograph, taken early in April, indicates the completed condition of the grounds and buildings 60 days before the exposition will open. 


is now an assured fact and is a mat- 
ter of great importance to the exhibit- 
or who wishes to make the most of 
his opportunity. Other international 
fairs have failed dismally in this re- 
spect; the A. Y. P. management has 
made a special effort to have the fair 
ready promptly on the dawn of June 
1. The buildings as a whole are now 
over 90 per cent completed; many of 
them were finished in 1908 and they 
will all be done by May 1, 1909. The 
pavements are laid; the grading is 
done; the grass plots are sodded and 
the flower beds are in bloom. Of the 


arts building, opposite the cascades, 
the central scenic feature of the ex- 
position. 

In the manufactures and liberal arts 
building will be seen can making ma- 
chinery, sheet metal forming and 
punching presses, manila and _ wire 
rope making machinery and similar 
devices, all in actuai operation. Here 
also will be exhibited wire products, 
sheet metal products, shelf hardware, 
etc. The building is semi-circular in 
form and contains 60,000 square feet 
of exhibit space. Power is supplied 
by electricity and: compressed air. The 
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A View From THE EXposITION GROUNDS. 


The southern end of the Manufactures building is seen at the left. 
Photographed Jan. 15, 1909. 


corner of the Machinery hall. 


building ts centrally located facing the 
cascades; it is of the French renais- 
circular pergola 
colonnades and ionic columns _ sup- 
porting trellis beams and flower boxes. 

The machinery hall is just back of 
the manufactures building. It is a 
permanent structure of terra cotta 
brick and heavy mill framing, 100 by 
250 feet in size. Architecturally it is 
a modern design of the Spanish re- 
naissance, simple and pleasing in ap- 
pearance. After the fair this building 
will be one of the engineering build- 
ings of the University of Washington. 
The building is well lighted with a 
double row of windows and an ample 
Skylight. It is furnished with com- 
pressed air, with either direct or alter- 
nating current electricity of any volt- 
age up to 50,000, and with low and 
high pressure steam. The hall will 
contain the exhibits of machine tools, 
engines, 


sance design with 


machine shop _ appliances, 
boilers, lumbering, mining and wood 
working machinery. Special attention 
will be devoted to hoisting and trans- 
mission machinery for which there is 
a large demand in the west. 

Model Foundry. 

A feature of the mechanical depart- 
ment of the exposition will be the 
model foundry, which is located im- 
mediately adjacent to the machinery 
hall. This will be the first interna- 
tional fair to exhibit a complete foun- 
dry in operation. The organization 
of this exhibit is due to the co-opera- 
tion of the exposition management, 
the University of Washington, and 
the United Metal Trades Association 


Behind it is seen a 


of the Pacific coast. The foundry 1s 
a heavy, slow burning frame building 
with red brick walls. It is 200 feet 
long and 100 feet wide divided into a 
30-foot central bay and two side bays. 
The central bay will be spanned by a 
traveling crane. At the north end is 
a heavy mezzanine floor 50 x 50 feet 
in size. Space is provided here for a 
forge shop and an exhibit of forging 
machinery. The foundry equipment 
will consist of a cupola, a brass fur- 
nace, a compressed air plant, several 
types of molding machines, possibly 
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a small steel converter and exhibi‘s 
of foundry appliances and_ supplies. 
After.the exposition the foundry will 
be a part of the engineering equi;- 
ment of the University of Washing- 
ton. A complete description of this 
plant, its exhibits and operation will 
be presented in a subsequent article 
in THE JTrRoN Trade ReVIEW. 
Power Plant, 

Adjacent to the east side of the 
foundry is a spur from th: Northern 
Pacific railway, and between this spur 
and the main line of the Seattle di- 
vision 170 feet further east, is sSitu- 
ated the plant, 
housed in a substantial 40 x 85-foot 
brick structure. The plant contains 
electrical, pumping and compressed 
air machinery. It was designed and 
erected by the Hallidie Machinery 
Co., Seattle. A complete description 
of the power plant will appear in an 
other issue of THE Iron TrApE Review. 

Applications for Space. 

Space in the buildings is sold to ex- 
hibitors at the rate of $1 per square 
foot for the exposition period. Power 
is rented at $40 per horsepower for 
the season. Special concessions are 
given to exhibitors of foundry equip- 
Applications 


exposition power 


ment and = appliances. 
for space in the manufactures build- 
ing and machinery hall should be 
addressed to Henry E. Doesch, direc- 
tor of exhibits and privileges, A. Y. 
P. E., Seattle. Exhibitors of foundry 
machinery and supplies should ad- 
dress H. S. Hastings, Commissioner, 
United Metal Trades Assoc., Seattle, 
Wash. 

















MaAcHINERY Hatt—A. Y. P. ExXposiTION. 
This building is of permanent construction and after the fair will be one of the engineering 


buildings of the University of Washington. 


The Foundry is just behind the Machinery Hall, 


the space between the two buildings being about 60 feet 
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“Probable Changes in the Law of 
the Employers’ Liability” was the sub- 
ject discussed at the recent conven- 
tion of the National Metal Trades 
Association by Epaphroditus. Peck, 
lecturer on the law of master and 
servant in the law department of Yaie 
University. He spoke in part as fol- 
lows: 

One thing is certain: the present 
state of the law of the employers’ lia- 
bility is satisfactory to no one, un- 
less it may be to the ambulance- 
chasing type of lawyers. By employ- 
ers, by labor leaders, by economists, 
by law teachers, by judges, it has 
been condemned. The most recent 
and comprehensive text-writer on the 
subject says, in his preface, that this 
subject “may, without any exaggera- 
tion, be said to enjoy the unenviable 
distinction of having been the occa- 
sion of a larger number of conflict- 
ing doctrines and inconsistent deci- 
sions than any other branch of the 
law.’” 

Lord Cockburn, one of the judges 
of the highest court of Great Britain, 
said in a judicial opinion, speaking of 
the so-called fellow-servant rule, by 
which an employe cannot recover from 
his employer for an injury caused by 
the negligence of a fellow servant: 
“T have rarely come upon any princi- 
ple that seems less reconcilable to 
legal reason. I can conceive some 
reasons for exempting the employer 
from liability altogether, but not one 
for exempting him only when those 
who act for him injure one of them- 
selves. It rather seems to me that 
those are the very persons who have 
the strongest claim for reparation; 
because they incur danger on his be- 
mn - => 

The supreme court of errors in Con- 
necticut declared in 1835: “The de- 
fense of common employment has lit- 
tle of reason or principle to support 
it, and the tendency in nearly all 
jurisdictions is to limit rather than 
enlarge its range. It must be con- 
ceded that it cannot rest On reasons 
drawn from considerations of justice 
or of public policy;* * * * and 
one of the judges of the same court 
added in 1898: “The evil is too deep- 


’Labatt on Master and Servant, preface, p 
vi. 
4Dixon vs. Rankin, 14 Sc. Sess. Cas., 2d 
ser., 420, 1 Am. Rway. Cas. 569. 

5Ziegler vs. Danbury R. Co., 52 Conn. 556. 

®Note by Judge Hamersley, 70 Conn. 196, 
39 Atl. 128. 

TRemick, J., in McLaine vs. Head & Dowst 
Co., 71 N. H. 294, 52 Atl. 549 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY--A PAPER READ AT THE 
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seated to be remedied by judicial ac- 
tion; it needs radical treatment by 
wise legislation.” 

Judge Remick of the New Hamp- 
shire supreme court made the follow- 
ing remarks in 1902 concerning the 
same rule of law, which that court 
was called upon to enforce: “The 
doctrine has been condemned as un- 
philosophic by the ablest thinkers, it 
was never accepted outside of Eng- 
land and America, it has been sub- 
stantially nullified by legislation in 
the former, and essentially modified 
if not abrogated by statute in many 
of the states of the latter country, 
* * * and finally where it is still ap- 
plied, judicial decisions are in hope- 
less and irreconcilable confusion re- 
specting its application. It is apparent 
from these observations that no har- 
monious and consistent doctrine is 
involved, but an intricate and clumsy 
state of things against which courts 
and legislatures are on the move.’” 

Another thing is certain. A body 
of law concerning which such criti- 
cisms are made by the most conserva- 
tive, impartial and well-informed class 
of men who have occasion to deal 
with it, who in fact are compelled to 
apply and enforce the law while they 
condemn it, and which provokes a 
burning sense of injustice in the most 
numerous class of American voters, 
is not likely to go long unaltered. 

Many Bills Introduced. 

I think it is safe to assert, though 
of course I have not examined the 
journals of every American legisla- 
ture, that there has not been a ses- 
sion of an American congress or state 
legislature in 10 years tn which bills 
have not been introduced for amend- 
ment of the law of employers’ liabil- 
ity; the president of the United States, 
the secretary of commerce and labor, 
the governors of many of our states, 
have asked for remedial legislation; 
and nothing shows more strikingly 
the conservatism of our state legisla- 
tures, and their deference to the fears 
of business interests, than the fact 
that, while the British parliament has 
passed, and twice extended, a_ thor- 
oughgoing measure of employers’ lia- 
bility, and practically every country 
of Europe except Russia and Turkey 
have passed statutes dealing with the 
subject by compulsory insurance, the 
demand for reform has thus far gone 
substantially unheeded in the United 
States. : 
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The state of Colorado alone has 
abolished the fellow servant rule; a 
dozen other states have abolished it 
as to railways, or as to railways and 
mines; and nearly all the others have 
passed statutes which codify the for- 
mer rules and reform them in minor 
details. 

The federal congress has also en- 
acted a substantial reform act, though 
far less drastic than the British one, 
which of course applies only to em- 
ployés in interstate commerce. But 
the attacks on the vulnerable struc- 
ture are likely to continue until more 
complete destruction has been wrought 
than by the dents and cracks already 
given. 

Let me try to state what I con- 


_ ceive to be the radical fault in the 


present law on this subject, and what 
seems to me the probable line of 
future legislation. 

At present a workman’s right of 
action against his employer for an 
injury received in the course of his 
employment rests on the theory of the 
master’s negligence; in bringing a suit 
the man must accuse ttie master of 
wrongful neglect in the management 
of his business; if the injury was a 
pure accident, if it arose out of the 
unavoidable risks of the business, if 
it was imputable to the negligence 
of some other workman, even (in 
most states) to the negligence of the 
injured man’s foreman or boss, the 
employer is not liable. 

The primary fact, that the master 
must be convicted of negligence, or 
a wrongful act, and a wrongful act 
not of a subordinate employe, but of 
the master himself, or of some man- 
ager or superintendent who stands in 
the master’s place, a vice-principal as 
the legal phrase is, tenis to put the 
claim on a hostile focting at once. 
The injured workman is not asking 
the master to meet a legitimate and 
natural expense of the business; he is 
charging him with a wrongful act, 
and demanding his punishment by a 
judgment for damages. Thus the 
claim becomes an accusation, the re- 
quest for damages a demand for pun- 
ishment, and the master natura'ly 
feels himself justified in resisting, in- 
deed almost bound to resist. It is 
evident that it is often very difficult 
for the workman to prove the. mas- 
ter’s negligence, even if it exists in 
fact. The responsible officers of the 
employer are not likely to admit the 
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negligence, which is really their own 
negligence; and other workmen are 
naturally timid about testifying against 
their superintendent and employer. 

With the superior resources of the 
master, and the various lines. of de- 
fense which the law gives to him, in 
perhaps nine cases out of 10 the work- 
man’s claim is finally defeated; both 
sides bear heavy costs of litigation, a 
rankling sore is left to embitter the 
future relations of master and men, 
and the workman bears not only the 
pain and disfigurement of his injury, 
but also the pecuniary loss, increased 
by his expenses of suit. In the tenth 
case the workman wins; and in that 
case he gets from the sympathy of 
the jury, and their undefined sense 
that the master’s defense is not a just 
one, a verdict for much more than he 
ought to have; and the verdict is 
doubled to the man who pays it, and 
halved to the man who receives it, 
by the costs of litigation. 


Victory After a Fight. 


In either case what has been ac- 
complished is not a fair and friendly 
adjustment between man and man of 
a business loss; but a victory after a 
fight, in which the defeated party is 
thoroughly crippled, and the winner 
is not without some bruises. 

Now litigation will undoubtedly oc- 
cur in adjusting the losses occasioned 
by accidents, whatever the basis of 
liability may be; but a system in 
which the element of hostile accusa- 
tion was less prominent, in which the 
liability was made practically certain, 
the cost of compensation was regard- 
ed as a regular and matter-of-course 
expense of the business, and where 
there was no uncertain element to be 
adjusted but the amount of the com- 
pensation, would certainly lessen the 
occasion and necessity for litigation. 

The ultimate rule of justice, to which 
legislation and decision are bound con- 
stantly to tend, and which they will 
some time certainly reach, is to regard 
the injuries to workingmen in the oper- 
ation of machinery as an expense of the 
business, to be charged into the cost of 
manufacture and imposed upon the cus- 
tomer in the price, as are other ex- 
penses of the business. 

A certain manufacturing plant has 500 
expensive machines of various kinds; it 
employs a thousand men. In its opera- 
tion 20 machines require to be replaced 
and 50 to be repaired every year. Of 


.course, the cost of repairing the ma- 


chines.. that are slightly broken, and re- 
placing those that are ruined, is charged 
to operating expenses. But in the same 
establishment 10 men are killed or crip- 
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pled every year, and 25 men receive in- 
juries which cause loss of time and re- 
quire medical or surgical care. Why 
should not this also be treated as an 
expense of the business? 

It is, in fact, an expense of the busi- 
ness. The operation of the plant re- 
sults in a profit to the owners, it bene- 
fits the general public by producing the 
manufactured article at a far less cost 
than it could be produced for by mere 
primitive methods, but it has the counter- 
vailing disadvantage of constant danger 
and frequent injury to the limbs and 
lives of its operatives. It can hardly be 
the rule of justice that the owners and 
the public should receive and enjoy the 
profits of the industry, while its inci- 
dental loss in life and health, the other 
side of the economic balance sheet, 
should be cast upon the shoulders least 
able to bear it. It should, as a matter 
of course, and without accusation of 
wrong-doing, or unnecessary litigation, 
enter into the profit and loss account of 
the business, and so into the cost of the 
commodity. 

This proposition it is hardly possible 
to deny or to argue against as to injuries 
arising from the inherent risks of the 
business, those which occur necessarily 
and invariably, and without definite fault 
on any one’s part. 


Argument Is Clear. 


As to those which occur by the fault 
of some other workman than the one 
who is injured, the argument is almost 
equally clear. The employer selected the 
negligent man, he had the power to 
watch his work and to discharge him if 
he proved unfit for his place, the man 
is working under the owner’s commands 
and to make a profit for him, the owner 
would be liable to a third party for his 
negligence in the course of his work, 
and the rule that he is not equally lia- 
ble to a fellow-servant is one which re- 
quires more special reasoning to ex- 
plain, still more to justify it. One feels 
inclined to say with Lord Cockburn that 
the distinction should be the other way, 
if any is to be drawn, and that the work- 
man who is in the danger place by the 
master’s employment, working there for 
the master’s profit as well as for his 
own, has at least as much claim upon 
him for protection as the mere stranger 
who comes in contact with the master’s 
negligent servant on his own errand or 
by mere chance. 

But if the injured man has been neg- 
ligent himself, and the injury is in part 
or wholly the result of his own negli- 
gence, there is at least a plausible argu- 
ment against the master’s liability. It 
may then be said that the burden of his 
own fault may justly be left upon his 
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own shoulders, however pardonable the 
fault may have been, or nowever crush- 
ing the burden, rather than to cast it 
upon the master who is guilty of no 
fault. 

Even to this, something may be said 
in reply. In the strain of modern fac- 
tory work, negligence itself is an invari- 
able and incidental result of the busi- 
ness. Even the most prudent man, com- 
ing in contact with a point of danger a 
hundred times a day, cannot always 
have his mind intent upon, and his body 
responsive to, the danger. Very signifi- 
cant statistics have been compiled in 
Germany showing that the great major- 
ity of factory accidents occur during the 
later hours of the working day, when 
mind and body are fagged, -and incapa- 
ble of the same sharp attention that they 
gave earlier in the day. There is a 
certain unfairness in measuring in cold 
blood, in the very different atmosphere 
of the judge’s chamber or the jury room, 
the momentary action of a man in the 
tumult and fatigue of the factory, and 
deciding that because the man’s atten- 
tion failed, and his fingers dropped into 
the dangerous spot, he is to bear the life 
of a cripple as a just penalty of his 
fault, without contribution to his loss by 
the master for whose profit the danger 
was incurred. 


A Touch of Irony. 


One argument made in behalf of re- 
covery when the negligence is that of a 
fellow-servant, when the rule was first 
formulated 70 years ago, was that the 
workmen would thereby be more vigi- 
lant in caring for general safety, and in 
observing and checking each _ other’s 
careless conduct, and that accidents 
would thereby be lessened. This sug- 
gestion, as was said in one of the ju- 
dicial opinions already quoted, “has a 
touch of grim irony when read in the 
light of existing conditions in the em- 
ployment of labor.” 

It may well be imagined, rather, that 
a strict rule of liability of the employer 
for accidents will lead to greater care 
in the installment of dangerous machin- 
ery, in the weeding out of careless oper- 
atives, and in the enforcement of shop 
rules for the promotion of safety, and 
so the real burden of loss may be les- 
sened by imposing it upon the party 
who has the establishment of safe con- 
ditions chiefly within his power. 

It must be remembered, too, that the 
workman must always bear the personal 
suffering, the possible disfigurement, the 
danger of death; and the workman is 
surely peculiarly constituted who will 
expose his body and life more freely to 
danger because he is assured of a com- 
pensation for his pecuniary loss. 
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Doubtless, also, the general adoption of 
liability insurance will have the same ef- 
fect in improving conditions, by leading 
the insurance experts to suggest im- 
provements to the factory owner, and 
offer lower rates to secure their adop- 
tion, that it has already had in the 
very similar matter of fire hazard. It 
is often said that the spread of liability 
insurance has aggravated the existing 
evils of the situation between the 
master and servant by eliminating the 
personal and human ‘element from 
their negotiations, and substituting the 
cold-blooded corporation for the kind 
master; perhaps in the way that I have 
indicated liability insurance may ulti- 
mately vindicate itself, 

In accordance with the theory that 
I have tried to outline, the rule of the 
workman’s compensation for injuries 
received in the course of the employ- 
ment, unless caused by his own serious 
or wilful misconduct, has been adopted 
in England in place of the common 
law liability of the master to pay dam- 
ages for his culpable negligence. A 
commission appointed by the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, of which Carroll 
D. Wright was chairman, recom- 
mended the adoption of a similar act 
in Massachusetts in 1904. One fea- 
ture much emphasized in the English 
act and in the Massachusetts report is 
the establishment of a system of arbi- 
tration to fix the amount of compen- 
sation, and of a rule for measuring the 
compensation by a fixed ratio to the 
man’s wages, varying with the ex- 
tent of his disability, and, in the 
case of death, with the degree of 
dependence of his surviving relatives 
upon his earnings. This is expected 
to greatly lessen litigation, by leaving 
practically nothing to litigate; the lia- 
bility being fixed, and the amount of 
compensation a mere matter of com- 
putation. 

The provisions of our American 
constitutions which guarantee trial by 
jury to all litigants, may create difficul- 
ties in following the British act in 
the first, at least, of these special pro- 
visions; but the Massachusetts com- 
mission thought them not insuperable, 
A second Massachusetts commission, 
appointed in 1907 and reporting in 
1908, voted by six to five not to fre- 
new the drastic recommendations of 
the commission of 1904, but did rec- 
ommend a system of indemnity by spe- 
cial contract. An Illinois commission 
reported in 1907 a plan for indemnity 
insurance by contract. A Connecticut 
commission has just submitted to the 
legislature of 1909 a most impartial 
and valuable report, stating very clear- 
ly the history and status of the ques- 
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tion, but confining themselves to rather 
conservative recommendations. 

Massachusetts did not adopt the rec- 
ommendations of her commision, and 
no American state has yet adopted this 
broad basis of liability. Perhaps none 
will at present. Our division into 46 
separate jurisdictions, each of which 
must adopt a plan of reform to put 
it into complete operation, and the nat- 
ural argument of the employer in each 
state, that he cannot fairly be sub- 
jected to new burdens from which his 
own competitors in other states are 
free, make the progress of economic 
changes slow in America. But a gen- 
eral current of legislation favorable to 
the workman’s side of the question is 
already in motion, and is likely to in- 
crease in volume and force. 

I believe that the great majority of 
American manufacturers desire to do 
justice as well as to make money; and 
that they will not desire to obstinately 
oppose any measure which they are 
convinced is a measure of right. 


PLANS OF THE ALGOMA 
STEEL CO. 

The Algoma Steel Co., which here- 
tofore has been limited to the rolling 
of rails, is to equip its mills for the 
production of other steel shapes. 
This announcement is made by J. 
Tatnall Lea, of Philadelphia, vice 
president of the Lake Superior Cor- 
poration, in the course of a state- 
ment explaining the sale to the 
Fleming syndicate in London of $1,- 
024,000 of first mortgage collateral 
trust 40-year 5 per cent gold bonds 
of this corporation, which had been 
held in its treasury and were all the 
bonds thus owned. In addition, the 
syndicate also purchased the bonds 
belonging to the Canadian Improve- 
ment Co., held by various banks as 
collateral. This gives the Fleming 
syndicate -a total of over $8,000,000 
out of a total issue of $10,000,000. 


Buys Canadian Plant.—The Maple 
Leaf Harvest Tool Works, of Tillson- 
burg, Ont., has been bought out by 
the American Fork & Hoe Co., Cleve- 
land, O., controlling many like plants 
in the United States. The Tillson- 
burg factory will be devoted to the 
manufacture of goods for export, and 
it is intended to increase its capacity 
fourfold. C. K. Jansen, secretary- 
treasurer of the old company, retains 
his interest and will have the man- 
agement of the Tillsonburg plant. 





The annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Co. will be held May 10 
at Camden, N. J. 
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LOW PRICES 





For Structural Steel in America As- 


tonish Great Britain. 


Office of THe lxon Trave Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 
Birmingham, Eng., April 14 
The news contained in Tue Iron 


TrADE Review cablegram to the ef- 
fect that structural material was be- 
ing sold by American producers at 
a little above $20 per ton on large 
contracts caused some _ sensation 
among British structural engineers. 
It may be explained that Tue Iron 
TrapeE Review cablegram, which is 
forwarded weekly, is published in a 
large number of daily newspapers 


‘in Great Britain, especially in the 


iron districts, and the news therein 
contained is always eagerly scanned 
by British steelmakers. The Birming- 
ham representative of THe Iron TRape 
Review, in conversation with the man- 
ager of one of the largest firms of 
structural engineers, learned the true 
significance of this cheap line to 
British houses. So low a figure was 
regarded with great astonishment, 
representing a fall considerably be- 
low any British minimum recorded. 
The lowest price known to have been 
paid for steel was £4-12s-6d some 
years ago, and this was by no means 
up to average quality. 

In regard to the question whether 
such cheap steel might not become 
a competitor in Great Britain, the 
engineer stated that the question of 
foreign supplies is not one altogether 
of price but depends much more upon 
prompt delivery. Owners of proper- 
ty, builders of warehouses, are grad- 
ually getting into the way of delay- 
ing their orders until they are quite 
ready to execute. Structural material 
is not stored, but is brought direct 
from the steel mill and dumped on the 
scene of building operations practical- 
ly at the moment when it !s wanted. 
To meet this demand Bri.ish engin- 
eers are informed by various steel- 
makers as to the particular shape 
or section they are likely to be rolling 
and they place their orders according- 
ly from week to week. The urgency 
for prompt delivery would largely be 
a barrier in the way to the use of 
American steel for general structural 
purposes, 

The case is different with regard 
to shipbuilding, and it is quite likely 
that Belfast ship builders who order 
various descriptions of iron in lots 
of a thousand tons at a time, would 
very likely be tempted by a prospect 
of purchasing cheap material. At 
all events it may be taken as _ cer- 
tain that they are paying consider- 
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ably more than $20 per tou and the 
real question is whether, with the ad- 
dition of freight charges, the Ameri- 
can material would get sufficiently be- 
low the British article to make it 
worth while on the part of shipbuild- 
ers to purchase. On that point it 
might be worth while for American 
steel makers to institute inquiries. 

A very substantial naval contract 
has found its way to the hands: of 
British firms from Spain. The Span- 
ish government is building a fleet of 
battleships, the total of which will 
run into five millions, and the con- 
tract has been settled in favor of the 
British group comprising Vickers, 
Sons & Maxim, John Brown & Co., 
and Armstrong Whtftworth & Co. 
There is an arrangement by which 
the building will be carried out in 
Spain, but the material will be Brit- 
ish and the workmen will be recruited 
largely from the home works, while 
a good deal of the manufactured ma- 
terial will be prepared at the various 
provinci@™l centers of the firms, Much 
preliminary work has to be done at 
Farrel and Carthagena in the way 
of preparing the yards be‘ore the ac- 
tual work of shipbuilding begins and 
this work will commence at once. 

In every direction, there are signs 
of improvement. The bcard of trade 
returns are better, and unemployment 
is also less severe. For instance, 
the Birmingham City Aid Society, 
which in January had 355 applicants 
for work, last week had only 38. This 
is partly due to betier weatner, but 
it is also due to better employment in 
several trades, such as the cycle trade 
and various metal trades. The board 
of trade returns show that makers of 
galvanized sheets did remarkably well 
during March, exporting to the value 
of £622,683, or £193,251 more than 
the corresponding month of 1908. 
Practically all the foreign markets 
show improvement, and in particular 
the South American markets are de- 
cidedly better. 

Some concern has been caused by 
the success of Germany in securing 
rather desirable steel orders, but it 
is hoped that this successful competi- 
tion will be temporary in view of the 
better reports which are coming from 
Germany. 


The meeting of the Appalachian En- 
gineering Association will be held May 
7 at Roanoke, Va. Among those who 
will deliver addresses are Thomas L. 
Watson, state geologist of Virginia; 
Captain Baird Halberstadt, Dr. Frank 
A. Wilder, former state geologist of 
Iowa, and Major William N. Page, of 
the Virginian railway. 
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EIGHT HUNDRED OVENS 


Will be Built by Isabella-Connellsville 
Coke Co.—May Consolidate. 

The recently organized Isabella- 
Connellsville Coke Co. of West Vir- 
ginia, which holds extensive coking 
coal rights in Luzerne’ township, 
Fayette county, Pa., has decided to 
appropriate $2,000,000 for immediate 
construction work. The plans, which 
are to be carried out by Jan. 1, 1910, 
contemplate the sinking of two shafts 
and the erection of two coke plants 
of 800 ovens each. J. C. Brydon of 
New York is president of the com- 
pany. In this connection, negotiations 
are now pending for a consolidation 
of the Isabella company with the 
Tower Hill-Connellsville Coke Co., 
which, if consummated, will mean the 
merger of about 5,000 acres of coking 
coal land and, including the immediate 
construction plans of the former com- 
pany, would cover the operations of 
about 2,100 ovens. Geo. D. Howell 
of Uniontown, Pa., is president of the 
Tower Hill company. John S. Kuhn 
of Pittsburg is mentioned as a prob- 
able head of the new corporation in 
the event present plans are carried 
out. The proposed consolidation, it 
is stated, is a step in the undertaking 
now being advanced for the general 
combination of the independent coke 
plants in the main Connellsville basins. 


BOUNTIES MAY CEASE 





Shortly, According to Intimations of 
Canadian Finance Minister. 
Toronto, Can., May 1—Hon. W. 
S. Fielding; Canadian finance minister, 
delivered his annual budget speech on 
the 20th ult. No changes in the 
tariff were announced, but it was inti- 
mated that the bounties on iron and 
steel might cease at the end of the 
coming year. Should this course be 
adopted there will be a strong agita- 
tion among iron and steel producers 
for an increased tariff on pig iron and 
other products. The failure of the tin 
plate manufacturers to secure recogni- 
tion was generally anticipated, as their 
demand for tariff protection was act- 
ively opposed by the canners and 

other interests. 

Premier Hazen, of New Brunswick, 
has introduced in the provincial legis- 
lature a bill to provide for the de- 
velopment of the iron ore deposits 
near Great Falls in Gloucester county, 
N. B., considered by experts one of 
the valuable deposits of iron ore of 
America. It is situated about 26 miles 
from Bathurst and 19 miles from the 
nearest point on the Intercolonial Rail- 
way. It is proposed to assist the 
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Canada Iron Corporation to develop 
the mine by guaranteeing their bonds 
for the construction of a railway to 
Bathurst or some point on the Inter- 
colonial. Eventually it is proposed to 
establish smelting works in Gloucester 
county. 

The Ontario provincial government 
has issued an order-in-council throw- 
ing open to ‘prospectors an area of 
1,439,300 acres, lying to the North of 
Sault Ste. Marie in the Algoma dis- 
trict. The territory was: set aside 
about five years ago as a land grant 
to the Algoma Central & Hudson Bay 
Railway, and has not been open for 
general prospecting. It is believed to 
be rich in minerals, but under the 
terms of the grant all iron, coal, iron 
pyrites or nickel discoveries belong 
to the railway, which is a subsidiary 
of the Lake Superior Corporation. 

T. J. Drummond, of Montreal, is 
negotiating with the municipal author 
ities of Fort William, Ont., with a 
view to the establishment at that point 
of an extensive wire plant and car 
factory which will employ 1,000 men 
at the start. 

WILL MAKE RADIATORS. 

Birmingham, Ala., May 1.—Officials 
of the American Radiator Co., head- 
quarters in Chicago, are in Birming- 
ham, closing the deal whereby the 
Radiator company takes hold of the 
plant of the Birmingham Pipe & Cast- 
ing Co. and transforms it into a 
radiator works. Contracts have been 
let for the work necessary to be done 
in the plant here. It will not be 
long now before a radiator plant will 
be in operation. It is understood 
that the plant will be the nucleus of 
a large works for this district. Notice 
has been given to the secretary of 
state of the company’s intentions of 


doing business in Alabama. 





Texas Depot Project.—Texas buyers 
of pig iron are negotiating for estab- 
lishing a central depot from which 
pig iron will be distributed to the 
various foundries throughout the state. 
A plan formulated by a commission 
of which Mr. Greenwood is chairman, 
contemplates the concentration of or- 
ders for 30 or 90 days’ supply of pig 
iron from Alabama, making the char- 
tering of a single ship to carry the 
entire supply possible and obviating 
proportionately large freight and trans 
fer charges at Galveston, which had 
to be met formerly by smaller ship- 
ments. Several points near Clinton are 
under advisement, and a location near 
this port may be chosen because ol 
the distributing facilities. 
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LABOR’S INTEREST 


—_-—— 


CONSIDERED BY THE SENATE 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 





In Fixing Tariff Rates of the Metal 
Schedule—Structural Clause 
May be Modified. 

Washington, D. C, May 1l— 
Many items of the iron and steel 
schedule were passed over by the 
senate on the first reading of the 
bill in that body, and are to be per- 
fected in connection with the con- 
troverted items upon which the 
senate finance committee has de- 
voted much time, namely coal, hides, 
lumber, etc., as well as the adminis- 
trative sections covering the maxi- 
mum and minimum plan, the draw- 
back clause, etc. 

Closer scrutiny of the iron and 
steel schedule develops the fact 
that the senate finance committee 
has deliberately planned, in all the 
framework of the new schedules, 
compared with the bill as it was re- 
ported from the ways and means 
committee and as it passed the house, 
to make substantial increases in du- 
ties on all the higher grades of 
finished iron and steel products. This 
is the explanation given by the 
finance committee members for the 
changes made in the items about 
which complaint has been made relat- 
ing to structural steel, billets and 
bars, and some higher grades of 
steel forgings; in fact, running 
throughout the numerous items of 
the schedule. It is not unlikely that 
in these changes some errors have 
been made, as may be shown with 
respect to the case of paragraph 121 
of the new bill, covering anchors and 
forgings of iron and steel, wherein 
under new language incorporated into 
the item by the senate committee, 
1s imposed upon steel fully machined, 
tooled or otherwise advanced beyond 
the forging process, a rate 10 per 
cent higher than is imposed upon this 
class of finished steel by the exist- 
ing Dingley law. That is precisely 
what has been done in many items 
of the bill except that the advanced 
rates above the Payne bill merely 
carry the new rates, as proposed by 
the finance committee, up to ap- 
proximately the Dingley law rates. 

For Benefit of Labor. 

The justification for these advances 
in rates is frankly avowed by the 
senate committee members to be that 
it is their purpose to transfer to 
this country, to the greatest possi- 
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ble extent, all the labor necessary 
to be done on the higher grades 
of finished steel. 

It should also be borne in mind, 
in considering the equivalent ad val- 
orem rates of duty under the existing 
law, and the comparison of rates 
proposed by the house bill and the 
senate bill, that the equivalents are 
based upon values of different years. 
The house bill values were based upon 
the importations of 1906. The senate 
bill rates are based upon the importa- 
tions of 1907, with whatever changes 
in the values of iron and steel im- 
ports occurred during the latter year, 
compared with the former year. As 
has been shown in the case of struct- 
ural steel, which the senate bill left 
at the reduced rate of four-tenths of 
a cent per pound, as comrgared with 
five-tenths of a cent in the existing 
law, the changed phraseology of the 
senate bill eliminated and carried into 
the “basket clause” all “assembled, 
manufactured, or advanced” structural 
steel, to a rate of 45 per cent. That 
is a rate 9 per cent higher than the 
existing law upon all grades of even 
assembled and advanced _ structural 
steel. 

In other words, the senate bill gives 
the equivalent ad valorem rate on 
the importation of structural steel 
in 1907 at approximately 37 per cent. 
The senate rate is given an equiva- 
lent of approximately 30 pr cent. 
Whether the 30 per cent rate on 
unfinished structural steel is too high, 
compared with other items in the 
bill, is to be determined during the 
consideration of the bill in the sen- 
ate. Whether the rate on completely 
finished and assembled _ structural 
steel should be left at the Dingley 
law rate, or carried to the 45 per 
cent rate, is also to be determined, 
but the latter rate is supported by 
finance committee members who in- 
sist that it is their purpose to im- 
pose the 45 per cent rate, or approxi- 
mately the average ad valorem rate 
on what is termed the “luxuries” of 
the metal schedule. 

Billets and Bars. 

Similar complaint has been made 
with respect to the item of the bill 
covering ingots, billets and merchant 
bars. It is asserted that under the 
lower valuation fixed by the senate 
bill on these grades of steel, namely, 
running from three-quarters of a 
cent a pound or less up to 1.8 cents 
per pound, all new valuations are 
given rates of duty from seven-forti- 
eths to five-tenths of a cent per 
pound under the senate bill, as against 
three-tenths of a cent up to five-tenths 
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of a cent under existing law. The 
criticism made of this provision of 
the senate bill is that it is no re- 
duction whatever, because, it is 
claimed, no stcel billets are imported 
at values so low as_ three-quarters 
of a cent per pound; in other words, 
that the three-tenths of a cent per 
pound rate imposed by the present 
law, and retained in the senate bill, 
will attach to all ingots, billets and 
bars imported. Based on the impor- 
tations of 1907, this claim would 
seem to be substantiated, as practical- 
ly all the cheaper grades of billets 
imported carried valuations of 1 
cent up to 14 cent per pound, at 
which valuations more than 15,000,000 
pounds were imported during that 
year. The next highest importations 
were represented by such forms of 
steel as blocks or blanks, gun barrel 
molds, and iron-molded steel castings, 
valued at from 7 to 10 cents a pound, 
at which valuations about 13,000,000 
pounds were imported. 
The General Average. 

The senate firance committee has 
not made an explanation of this low- 
ering of the valuations. As a matter 
of fact, however, it appears that the 
general average of the equivalent ad 
valorem rates covering this class of 
steel, which is reduced from 2 to 7 
per cent, according to the different 
valuations of the imports in 1907, ap- 
pear to be actually retained at the 
Dingley law rates, at least upon such 
steel bars as shall be imported at ap- 
proximately a valuation of 1 cent per 


_ pound. 


As has been said, running through- 
out the entire iron and steel schedule, 
the senate committee has incorporated 
changes in phraseology and additions 
of words intended to impose higher 
rates of duty upon all the highest 
grades of iron and steel manufactures. 
The reductions in the bill are gener- 
ally upon the lower grades, and yet 
even the increases that are represent- 
ed in the openly s‘ated advanced 
rates, nullify to a large extent the 
general reductians, from which fact 
come the figures given In the com- 
parisons of the house bill, as report- 
ed by the senate committee, with the 
present tariff law, based upon the 
equivalent ad valorem rates of duty 
on the imports of 1907, applying the 
rates of the existing law as compared 
with the rates of the senate bill. 

As illustrating how these changes 
in the equivalent ad valorem rates 
are made, and how fully they have 
been worked out by tne experts of 
the committee, it is shown that the 
average ad valorem rate under ex- 
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isting law of the steel importations 
in 1907, given at 32.65 fer cent, is 
given at 31.70 per cent as the average 
rate on the same importaiions under 
the duties imposed by the finance 
committee bill. The committee ex- 
perts also show in this comparison 
what are arbitrarily termee tne “lux- 
uries” or “articles of volurtary use” 
carried in the metal schedule, with 
rates equalling 42.82 per cent under 
existing law, to have been increased 
by the senate bill to 44.16 per cent. 
The rates on necessary articles in 
the metal schedule are, by the same 
estimated figures, placed at 31.28 per 
cent under existing law, and 30.03 
per cent by the senate bill. 
ArTHUR J. Dopce. 


WILL MINE ORE IN GEORGIA. 

Iron ore mining is to be carried on 
quite extensively in Bartow county, 
Georgia, by the Pittsburg-Bartow Min- 
ing & Mfg. Co., of Pittsburg, which 
has recently been chartered under 
New Jersey laws with a capital of 
$125,000. The company controls a 
tract of 600 acres of ore land and has 
practically completed the necessary 
construction work for active mining, 
including that of a tipple and sidings 
and the installation of loading and 
mining machinery. The plant has also 
been equipped with pumps and pipe 
lines, as the ore is such that some 
washing is required. The mine will 
be of the open-pit class. The work 
of putting the property upon an oper- 
ating basis has so progressed that 
the company expects to be shipping 
ore about the middle of May. For 
the present the company will sell its 
product as merchant ore to southern 
furnaces, but eventually other manu- 
facturing operations are expected to 
be carried on. Thorough soundings 
and investigations of the deposits have 
been made and these show that a large 
block of ore is in sight. The mine is 
located in a proven district of non- 
Bessemer ores and is about a mile dis- 
tant from active operations of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
Geo. M. Koehnline, Wheeling, W. 
Va., is president and general manager 
of the company, and Walter Kennedy, 
Pittsburg, is serving as consulting en- 
gineer. 


The creditors’ committee of the 
South Baltimore Steel Car & Foun- 
dry Co. has declared the reorganiza- 
tion plan of Jan. 7 effective. This 
provides’ for a new stock issue of 
‘$1,500,000, of ‘which $1,250,000 is to be 
takeh by creditors’ in full settlement 
of claims. 
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SHARP CONTRAST 





Presented by International Harvester 
Co. With Other Concerns 
in 1908, 

Strikingly in contrast with those 
surrounding other iron and steel in- 
dustries in the past year were condi- 
tions reported by the International 
Harvester Co., reflecting the pros- 
perity of the farmer. The total sales 
noted in the annual report for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1908, amount- 
ed to $72,541,771, compared with $78,- 
206,890 the preceding year. The fol- 
lowing summary of earnings com- 
pares with the previous year: 











Net earnings ...... $12,930,378 Inc. $1,702,060 
Deductions 3 3,169,023 Inc. 1,161,202 
ROO #64 i da de G8 $9,761,355 Inc. $540,858 
Interest on loans, etc. 875,673 Dec. 264,300 
POE SRe TT re $8,885,682 Inc. $805,224 
Preferred dividends.. 4,200,000 .......... 
OS Re ree ees $4,685,682 Inc. $805,224 


Previous surplus - 12,006,308 Inc. 3,880,458 


+ 6S $16,691,990 Inc. $4,685,682 


President Cyrus H. McCormick 
holds that the earnings were main- 
tained largely through careful econ- 
omies in manufacture and distribution, 
and by a material lessening of inter- 
est charges. No reduction was made 
in the wages of employes, the aver- 
age per capita being greater than in 





Total surplus 


1907 or any preceding year. He 
further says: “There seems to be 


a general change in sentiment upon 
the ‘trust question’ in favor of deal- 
ing with the large corporations ac- 
cording to their conduct and meth- 
ods rather than by attempting to de- 
stroy them indiscriminately because 
of their size. The company asserts 
in this report that it has invited the 
fullest examination of its business 
methods and its treatment of com- 
petitors and customers.” 

The company reduced its current 
liabilities from $19,509,412 to $14,066,- 
052, a net decrease of $5,443,360. The 
company continued its liberal policy 
of providing for the future and spent 
$1,839,844 for maintenance and fre- 
pairs of plant and $743,557 for experi- 
ments, patents, etc., to increase the 
efficiency and durability of the im- 
plements manufacturel. Of its bills 
and accounts receivab!e, $36,311,230 
were in farmers’ and agents’ notes 
and accounts and $47,687,056 in raw 
materials and finished products. 


An effort is being made to estab- 
lish a mining exchange at Duluth, 
which is said to be a revival of the 
old mining exchange in which iron 
ore stocks were dealt some years ago. 
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OBITUARY. 

David Roberts, formerly vice presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co., and a retired capitalist, 
died April 16 at Birmingham, Ala., 
of pneumonia, aged 63. 


Jesse Walrath, for three years con- 
sulting engineer with Edwin Reynolds 
of the Allis-Chalmers Co., and for 
many years general superintendent of 
the J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co.,, 
of Racine, Wis., died Apri! 18, at his 
home in Racine, aged 71. He was 
one of the best known mechanical 
engineers of the west. 

Charles F. McCullough, for 15 years 
treasurer of the Western Tube Co., 
at Kewanee, IIl., prior to its absorp- 
tion by the National Tube Co. a year 
ago in January, died unexpectedly 
April 25, of apoplexy. Mr. McCul- 
lough retired from business at the 
time the Western Tube Co. was taken 
over. 

Nathan Pratt Towne, chief engineer 
of the Wim. Cramp & Sons Ship & 
Engine Building Co., and formerly an 
engineer in the United States navy, 
died at Philadelphia April 23 after a 
prolonged illness. He aided largely in 
designing and building all the battle- 
ships, cruisers and other large vessels 
built at Cramp’s. He served with dis- 
tinction through the Civil war. 

Charles E. Sutton, president of the 
C. E. Sutton Co., Toledo, O., died 
April 15 at El Paso, Tex., where he 
had gone in the hope of regaining 
his health. He began his active busi- 
ness career in Defiance, O., where he 
was connected with the Turnbull 
Wagon Co., and in 1888 he removed 
to Toledo to assume the management 
of the Merrill Mfg. Co. In 1902 he 
became manager of the Caldwell Fur- 
nace Foundry Co., formerly the Smead 
company, and in 1903 organized the 
Sutton company to take over the Cald- 
well company. 

Loughley L. Sagendorph, pioneer 
manufacturer of steel sheets, died 
April 13 at his home in Philadelphia, 
aged 67. Under patents of which he 
had 70 registered in this country and 
a number in foreign countries, he 
established a number of plants in the 
east and middle west. First he estab- 
lished in Cincinnati the Sagendorph 
Corrugating Co. in 1869 but since 1885 
he confined his activities to the east. 
He was president of the American 
Metal Stamping Co., the Enameled ‘Art 
Metal Co., of Germantown, Pa., the 
Penn Metal Ceiling & Roofing Co., of 
Philadelphia and Boston, and the New 
York Roofing & Corrugating Co., of 
Jersey City. 
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AMONG MACHINERY MAKERS. 


NEW YORK. 





Moderate Improvement Continues— 
Panama Lettings. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
Room 1005, No. 90 West St., May 4. 
The local machinery market presents 


no new features of importance. The 
moderate rate of improvement contin- 
ues in the main, with now and then a 
week or two of unusual quiet and oc- 
casionally a spurt of business which 
brings up the average to its usual fig- 
ure. Buying is still practically all for 
replacement purposes, and it is rarely 
that a live inquiry develops for an en- 
tire plant equipment of any ‘size. The 
makers of automobiles and accessor- 
ies are still among the most active 
purchasers, but the bulk of their bus- 
iness has already been placed. 
Considerable interest attaches to the 
lettings by the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission on May 12 and 24 for miscel- 
laneous supplies. The newly adopted 
policy of the commission, as of sev- 
eral other governmental departments, 
is to purchase yearly supplies at one 
time. This resulted a few days ago 
in the placing of very large orders for 
steel products and railway supplies. 
The May 12 letting will cover a wide 
range, but the list includes a consid- 
erable number of small tools in addi- 
tion to various staple iron and steel 
articles. The later letting will include 
pneumatic hoists, pumps, pipe-thread- 
ing and  wood-working machines, 
orange-peel buckets and a considerable 
quantity of forgings and castings. The 
commission’s early purchases of gener- 
al machine tools were so extensive, 
however, that present requirements do 
not aggregate any considerable figure. 
The trade is receiving a good many 
inquiries for sugar plantation and mill 
equipment, most of which will proba- 
bly not be closed until some time dur- 
ing the summer. It is reported that 
during the past week inquiries have 
been circulated for close to 600 indus- 
trial cars for plantation use, many of 
them being of large capacity. The 
Mesta Machine Co., through its local 
office, recently booked some attractive 
gear orders for sugar mill installation. 
Considerable activity is noted among 
eastern iron and steel manufacturing 
interests in the way of plant enlarge- 
ment and improvement. The E. & G. 
Brooke Iron Co., Birdsboro, Pa., has 
decided to erect a new blast furnace 
in place of its No. 3 stack and has 
retained Frank C. Roberts & Co., 
Philadelphia, as engineers. This same 
engineering firm is looking after ex- 


tensive improvements now being made 
at the plant of the Reading Iron Co., 
Reading, Pa. Secaucus furnace of the 
Hudson Iron Co., 100 Broadway, New 
York, is being rebuilt for a greatly en- 
larged capacity. Before the end of the 
year it is more than possible that sev- 
eral open-hearth furnaces may be 
added to the plant of the Maryland 
Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md., better 
to avail itself of the Spanish-American 
Iron Ore Co. development work in 
Cuba. A plant for the treatment of 
this ore by mechanical means has just 
been completed at Sparrows Point and 
the Empire Steel & Iron Co. has also 
recently begun operations with a new 
concentrating plant at Mt. Hope, N. 
J. Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia,. have. closed contracts for 
the erection of a large warehouse, pat- 
tern shop and blacksmith shop at Ta- 
cony saw works. One or two other 
steel plants in the eastern district are 
understood to be considering import- 
ant improvements. 

The Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., 
Roanoke, Va., has acquired a tract of 
land at Memphis, Tenn., where it is 
planning to erect ‘bridge and struc- 
tural steel shop at a cost of about 
$150,000. 

The Davison Chemical Co., principal 
offices of which are at Baltimore, Md., 
has floated a $300,000 bond issue and 
will proceed immediately with the con- 
struction of a sulphuric acid plant at 
Curtis Bay. It is possible that the 
project will ultimately involve thé ex- 
penditure of twice that amount. 

The Crocker-Wheeler Co., Ampere, 
N. J., notes the sale of 230-volt direct 
current motors aggregating 235 horse- 
power to the Spanish-American Iron 
Co., for installation at Felton, Nipe 
Bay, Cuba. The Morgan Engineering 
Co., Alliance, O., has ordered direct 
current motors with a total of 135 
horsepower. The Crocker-Wheeler 
Co. also reports the sale of several 
large generators and a number of 
smaller motors. 

The Central Foundry Co., 37 Wall 
street, New York City, has resumed 
the manufacture of pipe at its south- 
ern plant which was recently de- 
stroyed by fire. To resume on this 
date meant to establish a new speed 
record in construction work, as it was 
just three weeks from the time the 
first timbers were raised until the 
completion of the main foundry build- 
ing, 120 x 500 feet, a cleaning room, 46 
x 90 feet, and a cupola house, 60 x 85 
feet. As fast as the buildings were 


completed the equipment was put in 
place, and the entire work was fin- 
ished within the estimated time. 


MILWAUKEE. 





Heavy Machinery Builders Steadily 
Increase Forces of Workmen. 

Milwaukee, Wis., May 3—That bus- 
iness is improving with the larger ma- 
chinery manufacturing plants of Mil- 
waukee is evidenced by the fact that 
working forces are gradually being in- 
creased. Figures from 12 of the large 
manufacturing plants show that while 
they normally employ about 12,365 
people, they now have working 11,820, 
or within 545 of the normal contin- 
gent. Among these 12 concerns which 
are meeting with better business and 
where indications are that more em- 
ployes will be taken on secon are the 
Pawling & Harnischfeger Co.,the Filer 
& Stowell Co., the Nordberg Mfg. Co., 
the Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co., the 
Kieckhefer Elevator Co.,-the Milwau- 
kee Harvester Works, the A. J. Linde- 
mann-Hoverson Co., the Vilter Mfg. 
Co., and the West Milwaukee shops of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Co. It has been announced 
by A. E. Manchester, superintendent 
of motive power at the Milwaukee 
road shops that there are contracts 
enough ahead to keep the full force 
of more than 4,000 men busy for the 
next three months. Locomotives and 
cars for the Pacific extension of the 
road are still being turned out. 

The Sight Feed Oil Pump Co., of 
Milwaukee, will soon erect a new and 
modern plant on Reservoir avenue. 
The factory will be one-story, of brick 
construction, with concrete foundation 
and saw-tooth roof. The new plant will 
be equipped with the machinery of 
the present establishment together 
with much new equipment. 

Several improvements are being 
made at the plant of the La Crosse 
Plow Co., at La Crosse, Wis., including 
the construction of a $1,500 platform 
around the Third and Pine street 
building. 

Lloyd D. Freeland and H. Van 
Epps, of Sturgis, Mich., manufacturers 
of steel tanks, boilers and heaters were 
at Watertown, Wis., recently negotiat- 
ing for establishing their plant at that 
city. Portage, Wis., is also being con- 
sidered as a location. 

Three new industries have become 
located at Eau Claire, Wis., within the 
last few months including the Bark 
River Bridge & Culvert Co., formerly 
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of Bark River, Mich., manufacturers 
of the American ingot iron road cul- 
vert; the Sheet Metal Works of John 
Beernink, and the recently installed 
plant of J. Herbert Johnson, formerly 
of Milwaukee, where brass work and 
aluminum goods will be turned out. 
The remodeled shops of Mr. Johnson 
are fast nearing completion. 

One of the largest filtering plants 
in the world is being erected by the 
Pfister & Vogel Leather Co., of Mil- 
waukee. The apparatus to be installed 
at the Milwaukee plant will be 45 feet 
in diameter and the roof will be 90 
feet from the ground. It will soften 
and purify 150,000 gallons of water 
per hour or 360,000,000 gallons daily. 


The plant is being erected by the 

Cass L. Kennicott Co., Chicago. 
CINCINNATI. 

Past Month Was Disappointing in 


Volume of Business. 


Office of THe Iron Trave Review, 
First National Bank Bldg., May 4. 


The month of April in the ma- 
chine tool industry in this center 
has apparently disappointed expecta- 
tions to volume of business 
in this line. There was a grad- 
ual increase orders since the 
first of the year through the first 
three months, but April has hardly 
equalled the March record and to 
this extent the business has_ been 
unsatisfactory. The shops are main- 
ly depending for orders upon business 
that is coming in from day to day 
and there is nothing upon which to 
calculations for future opera- 
noticeable that some 
which were dull last 
had improved business 
this month, while those that were 
fairly well satisfied during March 
have not been able to make favorable 
reports on their April business; in 
other words, there does not seem to 
be enough business to go around 
and keep the shops comfortably busy. 
In spite of the reduced number of 
operatives, there is almost a scarcity 
of good machinists in this center, as 
automobile manufacturers are taking 
the machinists and actually paying 
more for their services than the ma- 
chine tool plants. A resumption of 
railroad buying is regarded as essen- 
tial to stimulate machine tool ac- 
tivities, and this source of demand 
appears to be lacking. Foreign trade 
has improved slightly, but not suf- 
ficiently to be regarded as a feature. 
It seems to be conceded that the pres- 
ent conditions represent activities at 
about 40 per cent of normal as against 
a possible 30 per cent a year ago. 


as 
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The 10 per cent increase, while en- 
couraging, is disappointing, as the 
general expectation following the 
election was that 1909 ought to aver- 
age an increase in business in machine 
tools which might be represented by 
60 to 75 per cent of normal. The 
failure to realize this hope is per- 
haps responsible for the feeling of dis- 
satisfaction now prevailing, and fur- 
nishes ground for the manufacturer 
to view the future with less optimism. 
There is considerable scattered in- 
quiry, but buyers are finding that sales- 
men are energetically seeking orders 
and this makes the closing of deals 
somewhat slow. Prices are regarded 
as well maintained, as manutacturers 
in this center take the view that the 
buyer will select the machine he 
wants regardless of price; if the pur- 
chaser is seeking a cheap machine, it 
can be found, but if he wants a high 
grade, efficient tool, he will pay the 
price. ; 
Philip Fosdic, of the Cincinnati 
Chuck Co., and R. K. LeBlond, of the 
R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co., re- 
turned this week from a Mediterran- 
ean tour. 

The office of John M. Manley, sec- 
retary of the Cincinnati branch of the 
National Metal Trades Association, 
will be moved this week from the 
Seventh street side of the Odd Fel- 
lows’ Temple building to the Elm 
street side. 


PITTSBURG. 


Considerable Activity in Estimating on 
New Projects. 


Office of THe Iron Trapve Review, 
510 Park Bldg., May 4. 
Engineers and machinery makers re- 


port considerable activity in the way 
of estimating and in the working out 
of preliminary details for a number of 
new plant propositions. Some of these 
undertakings are likely to reach a defi- 
nite stage within the next several 
months, subject to a general improve- 
ment in business conditions. While 
the machinery market as a whole ex- 
hibits more life, it is still lacking 
consistent progress in some lines. 
Manufacturers are expressing the be- 
lief that if the greater activity in fin- 
ished iron and steel material is sus- 
tained, an increased buying volume in 
machinery will result. 

The railroads are making 
purchases of the smaller and 
pensive classes of equipment, such as 
pneumatic tools, but are still display- 
ing very modest needs in machine 
tools. A number of iron and steel 
finishing mill projects continue before 
sellers. 


heavier 
less ex- 
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One of the most active projects in- 
volving the purchase of considerable 
rolling equipment and other machin- 
ery, now before manufacturers is that 
of the proposed new tin mill to be 
erected at Holliday’s Cove, W. Va, 
by the Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Clarksburg, W. Va. Bids were asked 
the past week on the steel and other 
structural material for tthe buildings. 
No announcement of the award of the 
mills, consisting of eight hot and 12 
cold mills has yet been made. E. W. 
Mudge, Pittsburg, is chairman of the 
board. 

The report that the United States 
Steel Corporation has settled upon Un- 
iversal, Pa., as the site for the new 
plant which is to be built to manu- 
facture the Slick steel not 
confirmed by Pittsburg At 
the present ‘time, the Slick wheel is 
being made at the Homestead works 
of the Carnegie Steel Co., and as the 
demand for it is developed it is pro- 


wheel, is 
officials. 


posed to erect a new plant in this dis- 


trict. It is likely to be located near 
the Homestead plant where the How- 
ard axle works are operated. The 
new process for manufacturing steel 


wheels is the invention of Chief Engi- 
neer Edward Slick, of the Carnegie 


Steel Co. 
The New Castle Portland Cement 
Co. is putting the finishing touches 


upon its extensive new plant erected 
at New Castle, Pa, for the manufac- 
ture of Portland and opera 
tions are about to be inaugurated. 
Considerable new steam turbine bus 
iness is being placed with the West- 
inghouse Machine Co., East Pittsburg, 
Pa. Among the recent orders received 
are for two 2,000-horsepower machines 
for the Dartmouth Mfg. Co., New Bec- 
and one of 1,200 horse- 
for the Fort Worth 
Co., Fort Worth, 


cement, 


ford, Mass., 
power capacity 
Light & Power 
Texas. 

Jos. T. Ryerson & 
have purchased the equipment of the 
plant of the Pittsburg Steel Construc 
tion Co. at Economy, Pa., and have 
disposed of it to the trade. The Pitts- 
burg Steel Construction Co., as. previ- 
ously announced, is winding up its af- 
fairs and its former plant is being 
converted into a merchant pipe mill, 
which will be operated by the Central 
Tube Co., a new corporation. 

No figures for the mill equipment 
for the new plant of the Inter-Ocean 


Sons, Chicago, 


Steel Co. to be erected in the Chi- 
cago district have yet been asked. At 
the present time, Julian Kennedy, 


Pittsburg, engineer for the new works, 
is taking bids on the general construc 


tion contract. 
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NEWARK GEAR CUTTER GRIND- 
ING MACHINE. 

The new gear cutter grinding ma- 
chine, illustrated by the accompany- 
ing half-tone, Fig. 1, has been de- 
signed by the Newark Gear Cutting 
Machine Co., Newark, N. J., with the 
firm intention of placing a machine 
on the market for this work which 
would combine simplicity and accu- 
racy in operation and which is al- 
ways set up for grinding gear cutters. 
The cutter to be ground is mounted 
on the fixed stud, A, which is %-inch 
diameter; when cutters with larger 
holes are ground, bushes are used, of 
which a complete set is part of the 
regular equipment. The table in which 
this stud is fixed is adjustable par- 
allel to the axis of the grinding wheel 
spindle, to set the edge of the wheel 
in line with the center of the cutter 
stud. The stand B upon which the 
table is mounted, is adjustable upon 
a horizontal trunnion, C, thus provid- 
ing means to tilt the table up or 
down. This adjustment allows heavy 
pitch gear cutters to be ground in the 
two corners between the teeth, as in 
Fig. 2, without changing the wheel 
or removing the cutter from the stud; 
it also affords means of instantly ad- 
justing the cutter central with. the 
wheel, to suit the different thickness- 
es of cutters. The machine will take 
cutters from 134 inches up to 8 inches 
diameter. On most work the tilting 
table is used horizontal or nearly so. 

There is a pawl upon the table, 
which is adjusted to touch the back 
of the tooth to be ground; and after 
once being set, the cutter can be ro- 
tated from tooth to tooth. After 
grinding once around, the pawl is ad- 
justed by means of a screw to slight- 
ly rotate the cutter, so that another 
cut may be taken. This adjustment, 
which is the “feed,” is thus always 
radial after the cutter is once set, and 
this is a very valuable feature. It 
will be noticed that no dials are used 
for the indexing, but that the pawl 
operates on the backs of the teeth of 
the cutter itself. The original ac- 
curacy of the cutter is maintained 
throughout its life. 

By reason of the simple indexing 
means, it is not necessary to count 
the number of teeth in the cutter, nor 
to select the proper dial for that 
number. As the machine has few 
parts, it is not liable to wear out of 
alignment; and this is important in a 
grinding machine. 

The grinding wheel is 8 inches di- 
ameter with a l-inch hole, and is of 
dished form. It is mounted upon a 
hardened and ground spindle. The 
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Fic. 1—NeEWARK GEAR CUTTER GRINDER. 
spindle bearings are of phosphor 
bronze, adjustable for wear. The end 


of the spindle outside of the water 
basin is used as a hand tool grinder, 
and can use up the wheels after they 
are too small for gear cutter 
grinding. A hand rest is provided for 
the outer spindle end. 

The grinding wheel spindle is 
mounted upon a carriage, operated 
by the vertical lever. This gives the 
grinding stroke. An adjustable stop 
regulates the depth to be ground. 

The water used to cool the cutter 
while it is being ground is supplied 
pump, supported at 
the rear of the column. The grinding 
dust is separated from the water by 
means of baffle plates. Water does 
not remain in the large basin, but 
flows down to a reservoir at the side 
of the pump. 

Many conveniences 


worn 


by a centrifugal 


are 


embodied 
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Fic. 2—AcTION OF THE GRINDER. 





fixed handles wherever _ possible, 
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in this machine, such as the use of 
to 
avoid the use of wrenches, and this 
affords opportunity for quick opera- 
tion. Where wrenches are required, 
they are secured to the column by 
means of a chain, to prevent them 
from being lost or taken away for 
other uses. These points were worked 
out in the Newark company’s factory, 
where the machine was developed as 
a necessity for the company’s own 
use before being placed upon the mar- 
ket. 

The column is of true box form 
and forms a cabinet for cutters, grind- 
ing wheels, etc. The regular equip- 
ment includes two grinding wheels, 
diamond truing device, bushes to take 
cutters with 1, 1 1/16, 1%, 1%, 1% 


and 2-inch hole, and the overhead 
countershaft. 
Germany’s Machine Tool Trade.— 


The department of commerce and labor, 
department of manufactures, has issued 
a monograph of 246 pages on the ma- 
chine tool trade in Germany, France, 
Switzerland, Italy and the United 


Kingdom. This is compiled by Capt. 
Godfrey L. Carden, of the United 
States revenue cutter service, special 


agent of the department of commerce 
and labor, and was originally published 
in the Daily Consular and Trade Re- 
ports during the first nine months of 
1908. Capt. Carden was detached from 
the service in 1907 for this special work. 
The volume contains a vast amount of 
information on the machine tool sit- 
uation in general in Europe and may 
be obtained by manufacturers and others 
interested by addressing the bureau of 
manufactures, department of commerce 
and labor, Washington, D. C. In this 
connection, the Daily Consular and 
Trade Reports of Saturday, April 10, 
includes a special report on American 
machine tools used in the works of H. 
Bollinckx, in Brussels, Belgium. The 
equipment of this plant, which is noted 
as one of the first in Europe in the 
production of: high grade steam engines 
and for the high grade of its workman- 
ship, is very largely American. 

The report gives a list of the firms 
represented by their tools, together 
with the types of tools furnished. 





Delegates from 21 local unions of 
machinists employed on the Illinois 
Central railroad from New Orleans 
to Chicago have begun the prepara- 
tion of a grievance list to be present- 
ed to the superintendents of motive 
power. The minimum wage scale now 
received is 37 cents-an hour. Some 
delegates are urging a demand for an 
increase to 42% cents. 
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| THE WORKS OF THE INDIANA 


The Auxiliary Shops at Gary. 


as much care as any other department 
of the plant. This unusual outlay and 
attention expended upon a department 
which in many cases is a very minor 
detail of the steel mill was entered 
upon with a view to 


The steel plant at Gary is intended 


to ‘be self contained, as far as is prac- 


ticable, in the making of its own re- 
pairs and filling its miscellaneous re 


quirements. It is the expectation that not so much 
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the material made up for stock in the 
company shops, a large storehouse and 
storage yard is provided. Thus, it 
hoped, the plant will be prepared in 
advance to the greatest possible extent 
for all emergencies which may arise. 
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Hl all tools will be replaced or repaired economical production, although the Phe main entrance to the Gary plant 
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which is about 100 feet wide, is flanked 
on both sides by the several shops. 
This group includes on the east side 
of the road the clock house, pattern 
storage, pattern shop, blacksmith shop, 
boiler shop and electrical repair shop. 
On the opposite side are the store- 
house, foundry and machine shop. The 
group of buildings is laid out with 
freedom for expansion ‘to the east and 
to the west by the lengthening of the 
buildings to twice their present size. 
Tracks enter each building connecting 
them with the main loop, and yard 
cranes parallel the several buildings 
for which material may be conveniently 
handled in this manner. All of the 
shops are enclosed in a uniform type 
of heavy steel and brick mill building 
of fireproof construction, with a central 
monitor roof and side bays. The walls 
are of red pressed brick and the roof 
of reinforced cement tile laid on the 
purlins 
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that are ordered through the purchas- 
ing department. These are tagged 
with a ‘blue card where the part is 
for the electrical department and with 
a red card when for the mechanical 
department. In the card record kept 
in the office corresponding cards of 
red and blue are used. For these 
special parts the superintendent of the 
department makes out a shop requisi- 
tion which he gives to the storekeeper. 
Copy of this requisition is made in 
triplicate and a permanent record of 
it is made for the card record in the 
storehouse. The triplicate copies are 
sent to the purchasing department and 
executive offices. When the part ar- 
rives it is filed in the storehouse and 
by means of a regular notification sys- 
tem the department for which it was 
ordered is informed that it can be had. 

The heavier materials, such as cable, 
metals, etc., are simply arranged about 
on the main floor at the rear. For 





Fic. 3—ELEVATIONS AND SECTIONS OF CENTRAL OIL 


The general storehouse is a_ two- 
story building 59 feet by 197 feet in- 
side. Here is kept such material as 
bolts, nuts, washers, fittings, wire, 
cable, rope, waste, shovels, ‘brooms, 
packing, asbestos and the various other 
miscellaneous articles required. On the 
second floor parts for electrical ma- 
chinery are kept exclusively. The very 
small pieces such as washers, screws 
and similar parts are kept in drawers 
inside of the counter. For larger 
pieces bins are built in the front part 
of the main floor both along the wall 
and in rows at right angles to the 
walls. The bays of the building are 
numbered alphabetically along the 
building and in each bay the bins are 
numbered consecutively. All the ma- 
terial of a kind is grouped and by 
means of a card index system a record 
of its exact location and quantity is 
kept. The bays on the second floor 
are given a double letter to distinguish 
them from the first floor. A row of 


shelves is reserved for special parts 
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handling cable a cable winding ma- 
chine, measuring machine and portable 
cutting machine, together with reels, 
are installed. An _ electric ‘elevator 
operates between the two floors. In 
the rear of the storehouse is a stock 
yard for iron and_ steel including 
shapes, plates, bars, tubing, piping and 
the various raw materials for the ma- 
chine, blacksmith and boiler shops. For 
that material, such as sheets and 
piping, which requires protection from 
the weather, covered sheds are built. 
This stock yard is 400 feet long and 
75 feet wide and is traversed by tracks 
which continue into ‘the storehouse 
building and by a 15-ton crane. The 
height of the runway rail is about 20 
feet. 

Under the contro] of the storehouse 
are also a brick shed 50 feet wide by 
400 feet long and a central oil house. 
This central oil house is 29 feet 9 
inches by 118 feet 6 inches inside and 
contains eight horizontal cylindrical 
tanks 10 feet 3 inches diameter and 
25 feet 6 inches long. These tanks 
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are located in a specially constructed 
chamber as a protection against fire 
and the gasoline tank is buried. Con- 
nections into the tanks are provided 
so that the oils may be run in direct 
from the cars. The office above is 
equipped with eight power and 21 
hand pumps for drawing oil so that it 
is not necessary to go into the oil 
room. There are in addition to the 
above 12 additional tanks for various 
oils. Each of the eight large tanks 
has a capacity of 15,000 gallons and 
the smaller tanks 500 gallons. Alto- 
gether there is storage capacity for 
127,000 gallons. Special oil-tank cars 
distribute oil to the different depart- 
ments of the plant. 

All of the lumber, heavy, light, floor- 
ing and pattern stock, although kept 
in a lumber yard near the pattern shop 
and in the pattern storage building, 
is distributed through the storehouse. 
Materials are brought from Chicago 
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House. 


to the store house by special train 
which runs three days a week. 

A steel works’ foundry is essentially 
a jobbing shop which must be pre- 
pared and .equipped to produce, on 
short notice, castings in iron, brass 
or steel weight from 
a few pounds to many tons. The 
sections frequently made in a_ shop 
of this kind not only include re- 
pair parts for the rolling mills and 
blast furnaces, but ingot molds, iron 
and steel rolls, as well as repairs for 
practically the entire machinery equip- 
ment, 

The foundry is unique in that it 
contains under one roof brass, iron 
and steel departments, and provisions 
were made when the layout was adopt- 
ed for two 15-ton air furnaces, which 
will shortly be built. The shop is, 
herefore, in position to meet every 
requirement of the blast furnace, steel 
producing and rolling departments, and 
with the exception of a limited num- 
ber of patterns, which have been per- 
mitted to remain with the makers of 


varying in 
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equipment on which repairs are gen- 
erally light, the pattern storage con- 
tains the models of the castings of 
the bulk of the machinery installed. 
With respect to the other repair shops, 
the foundry has been well located. It 
adjoins the machine shop on one side, 
a casting storage yard separating the 
two buildings, while the pattern and 
carpenter shop and the pattern stor- 
age are located on the opposite side 
of the main street, which extends 
practically through the entire plant. 


General Arrangement of Foundry. 

The general arrangement of the 
foundry is shown in Fig. 4. The 
building is of brick and steel con- 
struction 400 feet long, 137 feet wide, 
and is divided into three bays respect- 
ively, 35, 61 and 40 feet wide. In the 
side bay adjoining the raw material 
storage yard, the entire melting equip- 
ment is located including the brass 
melting furnace, cupolas, air and open- 
hearth furnaces. Heavy floor work is 
molded in the middle bay, while in 
the other side bay are located the core 
ovens, core making department and 
the light molding floor. A view of 
the center bay looking toward the core 
ovens is shown in Fig. 7. The _ build- 
ing has a height of 74 feet to the 
peak, 48 feet 6 inches to the bottom 
chord of the roof trusses, and the base 


Fic, 5—ExtTerior OF FOUNDRY. 





of the traveling crane rails is 33 feet 
6 inches above the floor level, afford- 
ing ample head room. The side bays 
are 22 feet high to the bottom of the 
chords of the roof trusses, and the 
traveling jib cranes have a clearance 
of about 15 feet. Two rows of win- 








dows, extending the entire length of 
the monitor, as well as a sky-light on 
both sides of the roof, afford good 
light from above, and two rows: of 
windows extend almost the entire 
length of the sides, while three rows 
are located in the ends. 


Fic. 6--CuroLtas AND BLowerRs IN FouNprY. 
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Crane Equipment. 

Sufficient crane capacity 
provided in the middle bay for hand- 
ling castings up to 200,000 pounds in 
weight. It includes electric traveling 
cranes of 25 and 40 tons capacity each, 
and one of 50 tons capacity. In addi- 
tion, two wall cranes are provided for 
handling flasks, rolling over molds, 


has been 





Fic. 8—Tue 25-Ton 


7—GENERAL VIEW 


IN Founpry LooKING 


etc. The side bay in which the core 
located is commanded by 


ovens are 
two five-ton cranes, while the yard 
between the foundry and = machine 


shop is provided with a 25-ton crane, 
and .the storage yard on the opposite 
side has a 15-ton crane which is used 
for unloading cars and handling the 


raw material for the furnaces. in 
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OVENS. 


the foundry. Railroad tracks extend 
through both yards for incoming and 
outgoing shipments, and a track is 


laid into the foundry at one end, while 


another extends through the side of 
the building into the machine shop 


for the shipment of castings to this 
department. 
Casting Pit. 

One of the features of the shop is 
the large located at one 
end of the middle bay near the open 
hearth furnace which is used princi 
pally for casting rolls. The circular 
pit, 14 feet in diameter, has a depth 
of 27 feet, and the largest plate mill 


casting pit 


rolls now used can be molded and 
cast in the same. The oval pit which 
takes in the circular section referred 


to has a small diameter of 18 feet, a 
large diameter of 25 feet and is 14 
feet deep. As the pit extends 7 feet 
below water level, it is enclosed by a 
steel tank protected on the outside 
with concrete, and is lined on the in- 
side with brick. When not in use the 
pit is closed with a large cast iron 


cover to prevent accidents. 
Cupolas. 


Iron is melted in two Whiting cu 
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polas lined up to 72 and 46 inches re- metal is melted in an oil fired furnace. 
spectively. The motor driven blowers 
are located on a mezzanine floor, 
18 x 40 feet, directly in back of At the opposite end of this bay is 
floor 18 x 40 feet, directly in back Of jocated a 25-ton, producer gas, acid 
the cupolas, thereby reducing the 
length of the blast pipes to the mini- 


Open-Hearth Furnace, 


open-hearth furnace shown in Figs. 8 


mum. The piping is so arranged that and 9. The hearth is 30 feet long, 
the blast from two blowers can be 9 feet 4% inches wide and 24 inches 
directed into either cupola as desired. deep. The spout is about 12 feet 
The cupolas with the machinery plat- above the ground level, obviating the 
form are shown in Fig. 6. The cu- 
pola charging platform is 60 x 35 feet 
and the coke, pig iron, scrap, etc., are 
loaded into buckets and pans in the 
yard, and are elevated to an outside mace and the gas is generated in two 
platform by the yard crane, as shown’ gas producers. 

in Fig. 5, where the charges are placed 
on trucks on which they are conveyed 
to the cupolas. One corner of this, 
bay is reserved for the production of; 
brass castings, bearings, etc., and the 


necessity of placing the ladles in a 
pit when tapping. A charging ma- 
chine is used for charging the fur- 


Core Ovens. 
Plan and sectional views of one of 
the four core ovens are shown in Fig. 
10. They are operated in pairs, firing 
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pits being located between each pair 
to which access is had from the out- 
side of the building, coke being used 
for fuel. Each oven is 20 feet wide, 
24 feet long and 10 feet high, and is 
equipped with a Kinnear rolling door. 
Two tracks extending into the mid- 
dle bay lead into each oven, in which 
four large core oven cars can be 
placed. The heat is distributed through 
large flues covered with perforated 
plates placed underneath the tracks on 
which the core buggies operate. 

The sand mixing equipment is locat- 
ed in a building adjoining the foundry, 
this department being 39 x 34% feet 
in size. The sand bins are in a 
covered structure; an extension to 
the sand mixing building, and have 
a capacity of 500 tons. The sand 
bins extend a length of 75 feet oa 
either side of this structure, the re- 
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Fic. 1O—PLAN AND SECTIONS OF 


ceiving track being located in the 
center. 

The pattern and carpenter shop is 
a well-lighted, well-ventilated, two- 
story structure, built of steel and con- 
crete, 99 feet 3 inches long and 51 
feet 3 The general ar- 
rangement of the first and second 
floors, on located the pat- 
tern and carpenter shops, respective- 
shown in Fig. 12. The 
tools in both departments 
are driven from motor-driven shafts 
and the tools are arranged lengthwise 
of the center of the building, within 
easy access of the carpenters and pat- 
Considering the rough 
work done in the car- 
penter machine equipment 
is unusually complete. In the pattern 
shop the benches are arranged along 
both sides of the building directly 
in front of the windows, and with 
the exception of the large lathes, the 


inches wide. 


which are 


ly, is wood- 


working 


ternmakers. 
nature of the 
shop, the 





Tracks in Oven 


patternmakers are in close proximity 
to all of the machines. 

The pattern shop and pattern Stor- 
connected by a 
bridge, as shown in Fig, 11, thus af- 
fording easy communication between 
these departments, and facilitating the 
transferring of patterns from one to 
the other. The pattern storage is a 
four-story fireproof structure, 50 x 
120 feet, and to further reduce the 
fire risk, there are no openings be- 
tween the floors, which are reached 
by means of an elevator outside of the 


age buildings are 


building, as well as an _ outside 
stairway. The plugs for lighting 
the various floors are all located 
outside the doors and none can 


electric connec- 
cutting off 
the wires on 


be closed until the 
tion is broken, thus 
the flow of current in 
these floors when the doors are-shut. 
All the shavings, dust, etc., from the 


pattern and carpenter shop are 


Gy J Common Brick 
EZZ ] No. 4 Fire Brick 
iz ] No. 2 Fire Brick 


Cinders 








Section C-C 
The Foundry 


Pp 
be Pas Concrete 


CorE OVEN. 


disposed of by a dust collector 
system, and are carried through a 
large discharge pipe from a_ point 
near the rear of the _ pattern 
building across the front of the 
electric light repair shop to the boil- 


er room of the’ blacksmith shop. 

The foundry and machine shop on 
one side of Broadway and the boiler 
shop and blacksmith shop opposite 
them are aligned so that in the pass- 
age between them is erected a crane 
runway crossing Broadway with a total 
length of 664 feet and a span of 60 
feet. Two cranes, one of 15 tons and 
one of 25 tons, with an auxiliary hoist 
capacity and a_height 
above the of 28 feet in this 
manner serve all four buildings. The 
shop is 400 feet long. 146 
feet 9 inches wide, inside dimensions, 
and with a clearance of 46 feet 4% 
inches under ‘the girders, in the main 


building 1s 


of five tons 


ground 


machine 


bay. Longitudinally, the 
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arranged with a central bay about 75 


feet wide and a 35-foot lean-to on 


each side. The lean-tos or side bays 
are not high enough for galleries. The 


general impression of the shop interior 

















3UILDING, 


is one of unusually large floor space 


for the number of tools. Generally 
speaking, the tools, with the exception 
of some of the smaller ones and those 


in the tool room, are arranged along 
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This leaves the 
central bay with a clear floor for the 
handling of material. This floor is 
traversed by a track which runs en- 
tirely through the building and is 
served by two 25-ton cranes. 


the two-column. lines. 


The south ‘bay of the shop is fitted 
up for bench work, the benches being 
placed parallel ‘to the wall. In addi- 
tion there are on this side two small 
shapers, two upright drills, a small 
drill press and two pipe fitters’ benches 
and four pipe threading machines. 
Along the columns on the south side 
of the central bay are placed the 
shapers, planers, drill ‘presses, milling 
machines and special tools. On the 
opposite side of the central bay are 
located the lathes and boring mills. 
The lathes are arranged back ‘to back. 
As indicated in the list of tools below 
there are included some very heavy 
machines 
The tool 
room, 28 x 40 feet, is located in the 


tools as well as automatic 
for rapid and lighter work. 


center of the north bay and is separ- 
ated from the shop by netting. The 
shop foreman’s office is immediately 
alongside in the center bay. 

The equipment of the machine shop 
includes the following tools: 

One—72 inches x 42 feet bed lathe, motor- 
driven. 
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Two—48 inches x 29 feet lathes, motor- 
driven. 

Two—36 inches x 22 feet lathes. 

Two—30 inches x 18 feet lathes. 

Three—28 inches x 17 feet lathes. 

One—28 inches x 26 feet lathe. 

Two—24 inches x 16 feet lathes. 

One—10 inches x 5 feet tool room lathe. 

One—21-ingh turret lathe. 

One—69-inch driving wheel lathe with 
quartering attachments, motor-driven. 

One—Heavy axle lathe motor-driven. 

One—84 inches x 84 inches x 18 feet planer 
with four heads driven by motors, through 
pneumatic clutches. 

Two—48 inches x 14 feet planers with four 
heads, driven by motors, through pneumatic 
clutches. 

Two—36 inches x 36 inches x 10 feet 
planers. 

One—26-inch traveling head shaper. 

One—20-inch shaper. 

Three—16-inch shapers. 

One—24-inch slotter, motor-driven. 

Two—6-foot radial drills. 

Two—5-foot radial drills. 

Four—44-inch upright drills. 

Three—20-inch upright drills. 

One—14-inch upright drill. 

One—25-inch upright drill. 

One—Three-spindle drill. 

One—10 inches by 16 feet boring and turn- 
ing mill motor-driven. 

One—6-inch boring and turning mill motor- 
driven. 

Two—Bolt cutters. 

One—96-inch 300-ton wheel press. 

One keyseating machine. 

One slab milling machine. 

Three centering machines. 

One—80-inch horizontal boring and drilling 
machine. 

Two—60-inch horizontal boring and drilling 
machines. 

One universal milling machine. 

Two plain milling machines. 


The general arrangement of the 


tools is a natural one with all the 
tools for one class of work grouped. 
The heavier tools are placed on the 
central bay side of the column in 
order to obtain to best advantage the 
services of the cranes in handling the 
heavy pieces. As indicated in the list 
above the heavier tools are driven by 
individual motors, but the larger num- 
ber of tools are driven in a group 
arrangement, the driving motor for a 
group of machines being hung on a 
platform over head at about the 
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height of the shafting. There are four 

75-horsepower induction motors for 

driving the line shafts, which extend 
the length of the building in each 
side bay. 

The shop is interesting ‘because of 
the provision for the safety and com- 
fort of the employes. As in all of the 
other departments of the plant there 
are posted regulations relative to the 
prevention of accidents which are worthy 
of use in many another establishment. 
They are as follows: 

INDIANA STEEL COMPANY. 
GARY WORKS. 

Rules to Foremen Relative to the Prevention 

of Accidents. 

1. Foremen should provide themselves with 
_copies of the Book of Rules. | 

2. Foremen will be held responsible for 
accidents to their men. 

3. Caution your sub-foreman regarding the 
prevention of accidents. You are re- 
sponsible for their actions. 

4. Watch for men who are hurt frequently 
and put them where they will not get 
hurt. } 

5. Before putting men to work on a job 
warn them of the dangers and how to 
avoid them. If you find a man disre- 
garding your warning, deal with him so 
that it will not occur again. 

6. Do not put slow, heavy men on a job 
where quick, active men are required, 
nor place slow-thinking men around ma- 
chinery or where presence of mind is 
required, or you will increase your 
chances of accidents. 


“I 
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Never work on a crane, table or other 
machinery before you have notified the 
operator, and attached a danger sign 
bearing your name at the point where 
the power is turned on. 

If machinery, tools, or other appliances, 
with which you are working are danger- 
ous, DO NOT CONTINUE TO USE 
THEM, but call your Superintendent. 

When you finish a job leave the condi- 
tions safe; replace safeguards and do not 
leave loose material overhead. 

When an accident occurs immediately 
notify the Safety Department, and pre- 
serve any material, tool or piece of 
machinery involved in the accident. 

Drill your men to immediately notify 
you when injured. 

A Foreman’s Accident Report must be 
filled out for every accident, on forms 
provided, and mailed immediately; the 
names of all the witnesses should appear 
on this report. 

Investigate every accident and try to 
prevent an accident occurring in like 
manner. 

Never have a man in your employ to 
whom no one can talk. 

Injured men should not be allowed to 
go to the doctor unassisted, where the 
injury is other than of a minor nature. 

Foremen on one turn should report to 
and discuss with the foreman on the 
other turn accidents they have had, with 
a view to preventing like accidents. 

When it is necessary for men to work 
above or below other men those men 
should be notified. 

No runway should be less than 24 inches 
wide and should be cleated together 
on the under side. 

All appliances should be frequently and 
carefully inspected. ; 
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20. Before doing any work where there is 
danger of coming into contact with 
electric wires, notify the Chief Elec- 
trician, who will send an experienced 
man to advise concerning the work. 

21. Care should be taken in loading material 
on cars, so that nothing will fall off in 
transit. See that weight of load is prop- 
erly distributed on car and large pieces 
are braced. 

22. In the process of new construction or 
repairs the surrounding premises must 
be kept as orderly as possible. Boards 
with nails sticking up must not be left 
lying around. 

23. No person should be allowed to operate 
any crane or other machinery unless 
duly authorized by the proper authority. 

24. Do not allow machinery to be _ started 
before the safe-guards have been re- 
placed. 

25. Make it your personal duty to see that 
the safe-guards and signs installed to 
promote safety are always in good con- 
dition. 


26. REMEMBER:—THE PREVENTION OF 
ACCIDENTS IS ONE OF YOUR 
MOST IMPORTANT DUTIES. 

W. P. GLEASON, 
General Superintendent. 
The machine shop is heated and 
ventilated by the hot blast = sys 
tem. The blowers and heating coils 





are hung above the bottom chord of 
the trusses in the side bays and the 
distributing pipes bring the hot air 
down on each side of each column. 
There is a blower on each side of the 
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building with a. capacity . of ..65,000 
cubic feet of air per minute. The 
blowers are driven by 36-horsepower 
motors. This heating system is alike 
for all of the other shops as well: 
The boiler shop is 160 feet long by 
133 feet wide and its general arrange- 
ment is similar to the machine shop. 
The central. bay is traversed by the 
railway track which is continuous from 
the machine shop and also by a 50-ton 
crane, with 60-foot span. Two-column 
jib cranes with a radius of 17 feet are 
also installed. The tools with which 
the shop is equipped are all driven 
by individual motors and they are ar- 
ranged as in the machine shop, along 
the column lines. The equipment con- 
sists of one set of bending rolls, driven 
by a 23-horsepower. motor with cap- 
acity for bending plates 10 feet wide 
and % inch thick; a set of bending 
rolls to handle plates 6 feet wide and 
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54 inch thick driven by a 10-horse- 
power motor; one horizontal punch 
with an 8-inch throat for punching a 
l-inch hole through 1 inch; an angle 
shear for handling angles up to 6 x 
6 x 1 inch; a 12-foot plate flanging 
clamp; two double end punch and 
16-inch shears each driven by 7%4- 
horsepower motor; a large punch and 
20-inch shear with a 30-inch throat 
and capable of punching 1%-inch holes 
through 1!4-inch plate and a large 72- 
inch drill press. 

The shop is thoroughly equipped for 
pneumatic riveting. There is installed 
a 19% x 12% x 18-inch compressor 
driven by a 120-horsepower synchron- 
ous motor. In addition to the smaller 
pneumatic hammers, a large pneumatic 
riveter is installed. The large floor 
space affords ample room for laying 
out to which the side bays are more 
particularly devoted. The tool room 
of the boiler shop is equipped to do 
light sheet metal work and brazing. 

The blacksmith shop is a building 62 
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160 feet, with a wing for a 


boiler house 31 feet 6 inches x 60 feet. 
The shop is spanned by a 10-ton crane. 
The 
| hrough the cente: of the shop 
daown through the center ot € 10} 


11 


ranged along the side walls. 


power tools are arranged in a row 


number, are ar- 


The tools 


forges, in 


and the 


include a 2,000-pound steam hammer 
and a 6,000-pound double-frame ham- 
mer. The former has a 13-inch steam 


cylinder and the latter a 20-inch cyl- 


and a 54-inch stroke. In the 


of the shop between the ham- 


inder 


mers is a large double end punch and 
‘he are spaced suffici- 


that all 


simultaneously 


shear. 7 tools 


ently far apart so may be in 


operation without in- 


material. 





terference as to workmen or 
The forges are 4 foot, down draft 
type. At one end of the shop near 
S spa at 20) 
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SHOP. 


the heating furnaces are a 2-inch and a 


14-inch bolt heading machines. There 
are two double heating furnaces each 
6 feet x 3 feet 8 inches. The rear 


of the heating furnaces’ extends 


through the partition into the boiler 


room from which room they are fired. 


The anvils are mounted on heavy tim 
ber blocks. In the boiler house ad- 
joining are installed two Stirling boil 


ers, each of 310 horsepower; these sup- 
ply steam for heating as well as for the 
steam hammers. 
The the 
tion at the Gary plant demands unusual 


extent of electrical installa- 
facilities for repair and the electrical 
repair shop is of more than ordinary 
proportions as to size and equipment. 


It is 62 by 120 feet and on one side 
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windings and similar work may be re- 
The 
offices of the chief electrician are lo- 
cated in this building as are the offices 
of the master. mechanic in the machine 
The main floor of the shop is 
spanned by «a 10-ton On the 
side of the main floor under the gallery 
of benches arranged at right 
angles to the placed, and 
adjacent to them a small wood work- 
ing lathe. 
room the tools 
and forge, a shaper, milling machine, 
gang drill and 
The central portion of the 


paired and conveniently handled. 


shop. 
crane. 


a row 
wall are 
On the opposite side of the 
include a power press 


two upright drills, a 
two lathes. 
floor is largely given to floor work of 
various kinds. 

Although removed some distance to 
the west of the shops already men- 
tioned the roll shop and the locomotive 
repair shop are properly a part of this 
The 
56 feet 3 inches wide by 200 feet long. 
It 


facilities 


group. roll shop is a building 


ample trackage 
the with 
relation to which it will be centrally 


with 
of 


reached 


is 
from all mills 
The floor of the building is 
15-ton The 


turning lathes are placed in the east 


located. 


spanned ‘by a crane. roll 


half of the building and arranged 
parallel to each other and at right 
angles to the north wall. The lathes 
are all motor-driven, the motors be- 
ing placed along the wall and each 
amply protected by a heavy enclosing 
shield. There are nine lathes in all; 
one 60-inch with «a 36-foot bed, one 
60-inch with a 30-foot bed, four 44- 
inch and three 34-inch. The west end 
of the building is filled with roll 
stands. 

The locomotive repair shop is in- 
tended for the repairing of the plant 
locomotives only. It is 104 feet wide 
by 259 feet long. A group of nine 


1 


tracks pass through the building from 


sule to side at such an angle tto the 
line of the building as to make the 
curves approaching the building very 
easy and short. The engines enter 


through 18-foot doors. Hoods leading 


to vents in the roof are arranged to 
drop down over the locomotive stacks 
be in 
of 
Two drop pits 
to the tracks. 


traversed by narrow 


that a live engine may run 
the taken 
out filling the interior. 
at 


These 


SO 


and smoke be care with- 


run right angles 


pits are 


rails on which runs a mounted 


gage 


hydraulic jack. This jack can thus be 


run under the locomotive and parts 
-may be dropped down and carried to 
one side, the pit being open, or tthe 
locomotive may be raised and new 


parts replaced under it. Blow-off pipes 
and water lines are run to each pit 
The shop is 


12-foot 


as well as hot air pipes. 


equipped with a 30-inch by 
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with the time and takes it into the 
shop to be checked up by the fore- 
man. Coming out at noon he takes 
his card from the shop rack, drops it 
in the “out going” receiver of the 
clock as he passes and leaves it in the 
clock house rack. The same routine 
applies in returning at noon and going 
out at night. Proper place is provided 
on the card for overtime. With this 
system this comparatively smal] house 
can be made to record the time of 
about 5,000 men. 


RAZING A BLAST FURNACE BY 
DYNAMITE. 

Various methods have been  pur- 
sued by blast furnace companies in 
razing old stacks to ciear the way 
for new construction and_ replace- 
ments. A somewhat original and ef- 
fective plan recently followed by the 
Shenango Furnace Co., Pittsburg, is 
the exploding of a charge of dyna- 
mite beneath the base columns, caus- 
ing the shell to collapse. The ac- 
companying illustration represents a 
snapshot of the old No. 1 stack of 
the company at Sharpsville, Pa., the 
moment of the explosion, showing the 
falling structure. 

The stack, which was of the small- 
er type and about 16 x 60 feet in di- 
mensions, was disconnected, and two 
of the base columns were removed. The 
charge of dynamite was then placed 
beneath the remaining columns on the 
opposite side. so that, when the ex- 
plosive was discharged, the fall of the 
structure was directed. The stack fell 
almost exactly upon the spot which 
had been cleared to receive it. The 
brick lining was then removed and 
shell scrapped. The same means were 
employed by the Shenango company 
to clear the site of the old No. 2 
stack, which was behind the elevator 
hoists at the right of the illustration. 

A large, thoroughly modern furnace 
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been made toward ‘constructing a sim- 
ilarly up-to-date No. 2 furnace, The 
company has also just completed the 
rebuilding of its No. 3 furnace to 
which a height of 6 feet was added 
and equipment installed to make it 
a mechanically filled stack. 

Step in Reorganization—The Geor- 
gia Steel Co. a subsidiary of the 
former Southern Steel ‘Co., organized 
recently at Atlanta by the election 
of the following officers and directors: 
President, D. G. Boissevain; vice pres- 
ident, D. Little, New York; Joel Hurt, 
J. Carroll Payne, Wingfield Jones, all 
of Atlanta, and Alexander Chambliss, 
Chattanooga. The announcement was 
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was erected by the company to take 
the place of the old No. 1 stack, and 


preliminary 


of 


ore bins, 


arrangements in the way 
larries and trolleys have 


made that improvements estimated to 
cost $250,000 will be made on the 
company’s property in Georgia, which 
includes 40,000 acres of iron ore land. 
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PREMIUM SYSTEM.’ 


By F. C. BLANCHARD.’ 

This is a large subject and has al- 
ready been well covered along cer- 
tain lines. This system was undoubt- 
edly first developed and app‘ied to 
comparatively heavy work where each 
job or operation required a consider- 
able time to’ complete, and where 
each operator or mechanic could be 
handled independently. Much less has 
been published in regard to the appli- 
cation of the Premium System princi- 
ple to the more rapid operations of 
lighter work of a manufacturing na- 
ture. Here are found both independ- 


ent operators and those working to-- 


gether in teams, gangs or jobs. It is 
the object of this paper to describe 
premium system methods which have 
been used in connection with this 
lighter work in the case of both in- 
and gang operations. 

where 


dividual 
First taking up work 
pendent operators run screw machines, 


inde- 
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pocket and does not need to keep his 
eye on the operator every second. It 
is not good policy to stand right over 
the man doing the work and flash the 
watch in his face, for the following 
reasons: The operator may become 
nervous and lose time. He may be 
inclined to slow down when he di- 
vines the purpose of the timing. He 
may try to create an” impression on 
the observer and -speed up abnor- 
mally. None of these conditions 
forms a good basis for price setting 
as the calm, steady swing of regular 
operation without interference or pres- 
sure. The timings being made, we 
have the basis for setting the price. 
A form something like Fig. 1 is used 
where operation numbers are assigned, 
the operations are defined and de- 
scribed and the observed times en- 
tered. The average of these times is 
calculated and from this the theoreti- 
cal pieces per day. It cannot be ex- 
pected that a man will produce the 


theoretical pieces per day in a day’s 


853 


mium rates are established. In other 
words, the writer believes that cer- 
tain operations should be rated as 
worth so much per day on a day work 
basis, and it then generally becomes 
known that a certain job has a certain 
rate, and any operator capable of per- 
forming certain operations should be 
designated for such work independ- 
ently of the day work basis that may 
be placed on each operation. This is 
a decidedly impersonal basis and en- 
courages operators on lower grades 
of work to so perfect themselves that 
they may have opportunity to under- 
take work which is rated on a higher 
day work basis. Conversely it pro- 
vides an argument to meet any com- 
plaint that may arise from an oper- 
ator with a higher day rate when 
placed on a job that is rated at less 
per day. He can be told that his day 
rate is higher,. and that presumably 
he is a more competent man and can 
undoubtedly perform enough more of 
the work to bring his earnings into 
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turret lathes or drill presses on repe- 
tition work and disregarding matters 
of a general nature which should be 
before attempt- 
ing to change work from a straight 
day-time basis to a premium basis or 
which 


carefully considered 


any other system of payment, 
matters will be discussed later in this 
paper, the first and 
requirement is to set a fair price on 
each operation. Before a price is de- 
termined, it should be known thatthe 
method, the machine, the tools and 
the material are all suitable and in 
good working order. The operator 
should be timed on at least three rep- 
etitions of the man 
who knows that the operator is mov- 
ing along with skill and 
diligence. The timing should be done 
preferably by a stop watch and with- 
out the knowledge of the operator. 
The man doing this may be located 
some distance away from the opera- 
tor, may keep the stop watch in his 


TT 

1Paper read at the annual convention of the 
National Metal Trades Association, New York, 
April 15, 1909. 

2Works manager and treasurer, the 
Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


most important 


operation by a 


reasonable 


Ashcroft 
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rick: 


time. His tools must be ground and 
reset. His machine must be oi'ed and 
cleaned. 

Legitimate Delays. 

A belt will break occasionally .and 
other legitimate delays must be rec- 
ognized and provided for by the per- 
son determining the proper discount 
to apply to theoretical pieces per day 
settie on a _ reasonable 
_pieces to constitute a 
writer’s experi- 
light work, the theoretical 
pieces per day must be discounted, 
generally speaking, from 10 to 30 per 
cent. This should be done with good 
judgment, and the experience gained 
at first in doing work of this charac- 
right man so 


in order to 
number of 
day’s work. In the 


ence on 


ter will soon train the 
that he can get good results and ar- 
rive at the number of pieces per day 
to constitute a reasonable day’s work. 
The next item is the rate per day. 
This represents what each job is con- 
sidered to be worth on a day work 
basis, and should be considered en- 
tirely independent from the day rate 
of any operator that may happen to 
have done such work before the pre- 


line with his day rating. The rate per 
day being estabtished on a basis fixed 
by the nature of the work, and the 
skill required for its performance, the 
next step is to determine the mini- 
mum pieces per day and the minimum 
rate per day. These are rather arbi- 
trary elements and are simply estab- 
lished to enable us to place such a 
rate on the excess over the minimum, 
that the employer will share to a cer-’ 
tain extent with the operator in pro- 
duction exceeding the pro@uction re- 
quired to equal the day rate. The 
writer has arbitrarily set the mini- 
mum pieces at five-ninths of the pieces 
per day and the minimum rate at five- 
sevenths of the rate per day. This 
leaves four-ninths of the pieces per 
day to be done at two-sevenths rate 
per day, and a little figuring will show 
that the excess pieces are paid for at 
just one-half the price per piece as 
for the minimum pieces. In other 
words, the employer and the operator 
share alike in the fruits of excess pro- 
duction. This is the well recognized 
feature of the premium system and it 
is well known that dierent concep- 
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tions of the system and different con- 
ditions tend to greatly vary the di- 
vision of the excess between employ- 
er and employe. This phase of th: 
subject has been thoroughly discussed 
in the past and the writer will not 
enter into it further here. It cannot 
be claimed that there is any particu- 
lar science in the method of figuring 
the rates after the pieces per day and 
the rate per day have been estab- 
lished, but the method is simple an|l 
has worked out satisfactorily. 
Team Work. 

The second case, where operators 
are working together in a team, gang 
or job, requires different treatment, 
for the reason that any particular ef- 
fort on the part of an individual will 
not result in greater production, as 
the nature of the work is such that a 
piece passes from hand to hand, and 
the total production is.almost wholly 
governed by the speed of the slow- 
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years a system whereby.every mem- shows a form which may be used in 
ber of a gang is allowed to share in figuring work on this basis. Gener- 
the profits obtained f:0m excess pro- ally speaking, a straight piece work 
duction. Considerable opposition wa; price is set for each job and the value 
raiscd to the introduc'ion of this sys- of the work produced by the team i: 
tem at first by the leaders, they very thus figured. Taking the case shown 
naturally figuring that the premium on Fig. 2, we find that work to the 
paid to the operators in their teams total value of $47.50 was produced 
would come out of their own pock- during the week ending March 2’. 
ets, and their profits thereby reduced. Each of the four operators has his 
Experience has shown, however, that own day rate, depending upon h's 
this is not the cae, for the reason ability and the nature of the wor 
that any system which obtains and which he performs. This multiplie 1 
holds the interest and co-operation oi by the number of hours that he ha; 
everyone invclved in the work, will worked during the week gives th:2 
so greatly increase the productionthat amount which would be due him on 
extra profits are made to such an ex- a straight day work basis. Summinz 
tent that every member of the team these up for each operator gives th; 
will have extra money coming to him total labor cost of the work produce | 
cn each pay day, and the leader will as shown on the left side of the form. 
draw as much money as he formerly The difference is the excess earnings, 
drew under the old system. It is n-t or premium, which is divided amonz 
dificult to see why th’s is the case. the members of the gang in the ratio 
It is “team work.” We see it illus- that each man’s earnings on a day 
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est men on the job. It has generally 
been the custom to constitute one 
man the head or leader in a gang of 
this nature and prices have been ar- 
ranged with him for producing work. 
This leader has thereby pocketed al! 
the profits or stood all the losses ac- 
cording to his ability to drive his 
team. This arrangement is the com- 
mon form of contract system which 
has been considerably used in the 
past, but which has fallen into bad 
odor amongst most modern manu- 
facturers for a number of well recog- 
nized reasons. This leader is vitally 
interested in the day rates of his op- 
erators and is liable to dictate in these 
matters where it is much better that 
rates of labor should be set by the 
management of the factory and not 
by a large number of contractors. 
Further than this the leader must be 
continually driving and pushing the 
men under him, taking much away 
from his own ability to perform wor’, 
and creating friction and bad feelinz 
in a great many ways. The writer 
has used for the last four or five 
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trated continually in athletic contests. rate basis bears to the total day work 
Who would expect a crew with a cost of the work produced. In ac- 
star stroke oar and seven indifferent tual operation, the management may 
men .to stand any show against a set each operator’s day rate accord- 
crew of eight reasonably good men ing to its best judgment, and _ will 
pulling together and every man t) naturally place the leader’s rate high- 
get a share of the prize-money if his er than the rate of any other oper- 
crew wins? The leader sets the pace ator, and may increase or decrease 
and his operators follow. He does the rate of any operator in the ganz 
not need to get behind and prod, nor as his worth may increase or de- 
does the management need to point crease. It will readily be seen that 
out any laggards. The majority of a the premium is divided according to 
gang will want to do the right thing the skill, ability and application o- 
and will hope to make some extra each man in the gang, and while a 
money, and if one or two of their competent and hustling man as lead- 
mates should hold back, they will b2 er gets a much larger portion of th» 
so treated by the other members of premium than an unskilled boy who 
the team that they will either speed may be assisting, the writer believe 
up to the pace set by the team or that this forms an equitable methol 
will be crowded out and replaced by of distributing the premium, and at 
more willing workers. The writer the same time gives everyone an in- 
has found this condition of things to centive to do the best team work pos- 
obtain automatically within the team sible, and further to so increase his 
itself and not require much super- individual skill and ability that he 
vision by the general management of may merit an increase in his day ra‘e 
the factory. This system can hardly and thereby receive a larger share. 0: 
be called a “premium system” in th: the premium. 

strictest sense of the term. Fig. 2 In a general way, the writer fee 
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that it would be a mistake for any 
one to attempt to change the method 
of payment throughout a shop or fac- 
tory instantaneously, and, recognizing 
that all such changes are viewed with 
more or less suspicion, believes that 
it is best to start in a small way with 
those jobs which will make the best 
showing, and with those jobs handled 
by men most favorable to the intro- 
duction of a system that will enable 
them to more money by in- 
creased effort. One job started right 
is the advertising 
throughout a soon paves 
the way for jo», 
so on, perststent and 
percent- 


earn 


possible 
and 

starting a 
by 
work, a 


best 
shop, 
second 
and slow, 
careful very 
age of operators in almost any shop 
or factory can be gradually changed 
systems of payment, 
resulting in reduced costs to the em- 


large 


over to better 
ployer and increased earnings to the 
operator. The writer has seen costs 
reduced in this manner from 30 to 60 
per cent, and in places where it wa? 
supposed that the going 
along fairly well on a day-work basis. 

It hardly needs to be stated that 
one of the most important considera- 


work was 
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tions is to correctly set the prices. 
If set too low, no premium will be 
made, and the employes will become 
discouraged and dissatisfied with the 
system. If set too high, the opera- 
tors are liable to have a quiet laugh 
on the management, and to take things 
pretty easy at the expense of high 
factory costs. A price once set should 
not be changed unless it is consider- 
ably in error, and it is of course 
easier to raise a price than it is to 
lower it after the same has once been 
established, whereby it is better to 
err on the low side than on the high 
side in setting the price. If it is 
found after some expscri2nce that cer- 
tain prices are too high, the matte- 
of reducing same should be handle 
with gitoves. The practice in som> 
shops of making a hor’zontal reduc- 
tion in all prices at yearly interval; 
or at any one time is a bad one and 
should be avoided. With nearly ever, 
man in the shop disgruntled and dis- 
the same time, th» 
chances for organized opposition ar: 
much greater than if, occasionally, 
only a very small percentage of the 
help are given cause for injured feel- 


satisfied at 


ings. It is well to investigate any 
prices that seem to develop as being 
too high and by making some little 
change in tool or method effect a re- 
duction of time, and use this’ as a 
reason for reduction of price. A lit- 
tle tact and ingenuity can be used to 
good advantage along. these lines. 


The writer believes that it is best 
to arrange the administration of any 
premium system to effect settlements 
with the help every regular pay day. 
As a rule the employes need the 
money and feel that the excess earn- 
ings belong to them right‘ully and 
are not in the nature of a gift to be 
bestowed by the management of the 
factory at its convenience. 

The question of allowing depart- 
ment foremen to share in the premi- 
ums earned in their departments is 
sometimes raised. While many man- 
agers would like to reward their fore- 
men for efficiency under their juris- 
diction, it must be carefully noted 
that many foremen thus sharing in 
premiums would likely be somewhat 
biased when questions of prices came 


up for discussion and treatment. 


EXPERIMENTS UPON THE FORCES ACTING ON 


TWIST-DRILLS WHEN 


OPERATING 


ON CAST IRON AND STEEL’ 


It will be generally admitted that 


more experimental data and _ prac- 


tical information concerning the dura- 


bility and forces exerted on cutting 
tools have been published within the 
past few years than in all their previ- 
ous history. This has been commonly 
attributed to the new conditions aris- 
from the general adoption of 
heat steel in 
shop practice. Up to the present the 
single-edged or lathe tool has received 
form of 
tool in most frequent use in the ma- 
The experiments record- 
with a double- 
edged cutting tool in the form of an 
It is hoped that 
they may prove of service to the ma- 
They 
dur- 
ing the last three years by the me- 


students in the 


ing 


high modern machine- 


most attention—being the 


chine shop. 


ed below were made 


ordinary twist-drill. 


chine designer and user alike. 


represent part of the work done 


chanical engineering 


1Abstract of a paper read before the Institu- 
tion of Mechanical Engineers (Great Britain), 
March 18, 1909. 

“Associate member of the Municipal 
of Technology, Manchester. 
*Imperial Technical Institute, 


School 


Moscow. 


By DempsTeR SMITH? AND R. PoLtAKoFF.* 


Testing Laboratory of the 
Manchester Municipal School of Tech- 


Machine 


nology. 


Previous Experiments. 

the experiments, 
it may not be out of place to give a 
important 


Before discussing 
brief resume of the most 
work done in this field of research. 
Amongst the first experiments of 
with twist-drills are those 
Breckenridge 


any note 
recorded by Prof. L. P. 
in the Journal of the Lehigh Uni- 
versity Engineering Society for Oc- 
tober, 1898. Prof. Breckenridge asked 
himself, ‘What comes on 
a drill press when drilling cast iron 
twist-drill?” The 
his experiments 


pressure 


with a l-inch re- 
sults 


are given in Table I: 


obtained in 


BRECKENRIDGE’S EXPERI- 


MENTS. 


TABLE I.—Pror. 





Diameter of Maximum pres- 
Morse taper- sure on drill 
shank twist- while drilling 


Maximum pressure on 
drill while drilling 


drills, at start, with full diameter of 
inches. pounds. drill, pounds. 

4 400 350 to 400 

WA 900 800 to 900 

% 1,100 800 to 900 

1 1,450 1,000 to 1,150 
1% 1,800 1,000 to 1,150 


Medium cast iron was used in these 
but in the abstracts at 
hand no mention is-made as to whether 
the skin was removed or not, neither 
is the nature or rate of feed given. 
No attempt was made to measure the 
The results are giv- 
en here simply to show the extent of 
the published information at that time. 
Previous to this several writers af- 
firmed that 1,500 pounds per inch di- 
ameter had to be applied to the end of 
a drill to make it take its proper cut. 


experiments, 


twisting moment. 


The cut and material, however, were 
not specified. 

In 1902, Mr. Norris, of the Bick- 
ford Drill & Tool Co. Cincinnati, 


instituted a series of experiments with 
ordinary commercial twist-drills (car- 
bon steel) to determine the most eco- 
nomical feed and speed, and also to get 


an estimate of the power absorbed 
when drilling cast iron. In the first 
set of experiments, he found that a 


%-inch drill would withstand a feed of 
1/16 of an inch per revolution when 
drilling ordinary cast iron at a speed 
of 267 revolutions per minute, this being 








the coarsest feed provided on the ma- 
impossible 
the above 


chine. It was also found 


to break drills larger than 
when operating at the same feed and 
on the same material. These experiments 
resulted in the adoption of feeds in the 


Bickford shops which were about four 


times greater than those recommended 
by the Morse Twist-Drill Co. at speeds 
not less than that given by that com- 
pany. The conclusions from_ these 
trials were: The net horsepower per 
cubic inch of metal removed slightly 
decreases with the increase of feed 


for a given diameter of drill and speed. 
The net horsepower per cubic inch of 
metal also decreases with the 
increase in diameter of drill. The cut- 
ting speed for each drill varied, how- 
decreasing with the increase in 
diameter. While these tests 
afforded considerable information which 
had hitherto not been available, they 
were not so regulat or consistent as 
those obtained by Mr. Norris in his 
second set of experiments. 


removed 


ever, 
power 


From a second set of power trials 
carried out on a specially rigid ma- 
chine designed for testing the dura- 


“TABLE II.—Birp anp 
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stitute, in a paper presented at the 
New York meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, De- 
cember, 1904, gave the results of investi 
gations, on the torque and thrust ex- 
erted on a %-inch “Novo” high-speed 
steel twist-drill, having an _ includea 
point-angle of 118 degrees, with vary- 
ing rate of speed and feed on different 
metals. The of these experi- 
ments may be briefly summarized: 


No material 
torque or end-thrust, 
increasing the speed 
revolutions per minute when 
ing on soft gray iron. When 
ing on the above material at 420 rev- 


results 


either in 
found by 
140 to 600 
work- 
operat- 


difference, 
was 
from 


olutions per minute at varying rates 
of speed, it was observed that the 
torque did not increase as quickly 
as the feed, whereas the thrust in- 
creased very rapidly with the coarser 
feeds. 

To allow of a comparison with the 
experiments made at the Manchester 


School of Technology, these values are 
shown by the dot and dash line, Figs. 


7 and 8. 


FAIRFIELD’S EXPERIMENTS. 


1 1 1 

125 100 83 7ix> 162.5 $535 50 
0.008 0.010 0.012 0.014 0.016 0.018 0.02 
330 360 410 460 525 620 725 
83 92 103 115 124 132 138 





1 1 
Feed ES Ct eee ens on oe endens — - 

250 167 
Feed, per revolution............-. 0.004 0.006 
Total thrust, pounds.............. 240 280 
Total moment, inch-pounds........ 55 67 
bility of the drills, Mr. Norris ar- 
rived at the following conclusions’: 


When the speed and feed are con- 
stant the power required to drill cast 
steel is about 1.10 times, wrought iron 

1.65 times, and machinery steel 

1.90 times that required to drill 
iron; when the speeds and feeds 
constant the power 
approximately proportional to 
ameter of the drill; when the 
ter of the drill and rate of feed are 
constant the power required is approxi- 
mately proportional to the speed; when 
the speed and diameter of drill are 
constant the power required is approxi- 
mately proportional to the feed. The 
the power consumed 


as well as that re- 


about 
about 
cast 
remain rquired is 
the di- 
diame- 


results include 
by the machine 
quired to do the work. 

A law closely agreeing 
results when operating on 
at a speed of 30 feet per minute is : 

63 
H.P. =—— (dt + 0.01) 
Vd 
where d is the diameter of the drill in 
inches and ¢ the feed in inches per 
rvolution of the drill. 

Messrs, W. W. Bird and H. P. Fair- 

field, of the Worcester Polytechnic In- 


these 
iron 


with 
cast 





“American Machinist, January 30, 1904. 


With a constant speed, diameter of 
drill and rate of feed the torque re- 
when oprating on brass, tool- 
steel machinery | steel re- 
spectively 0.715, 1.67 and 2.44 
that required for cast iron. The cor- 
responding thrust relation was 0.575, 1.7 
2.6. By varying the point angle 
of the drill from 75 degrees to 140 
degrees, the end-thrust increased rapid- 
the angle, but no practical dif- 
ference was observable in the torque. 
Conclusions From Early Experiments. 

With surface speed the 
thrust to the 
diametet of the drill and also to the 
rate of feed. With different point 
angles the thrust decreased for angles 
150 degrees to 90 degrees, and 
then increased for any further de- 
crease im the angles. The moment 
could not be said to be proportional 
to the angle of the point, but almost 
proportional to the feed. The drill giy- 
ing the minimum torque had a point an- 
gle of 130 degrees and the torque in- 
creased with drills having angles great- 
or less than this 
The twisting moment for 
twist-drills when plotted 
of feed followed a law 
approximately expressed by: 


quired 
and was 
times 


and 


ly with 


a constant 
was nearly proportional 


from 


er 
the ordi- 


on a 


nary 
which 


base 
was 
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T=13.5d (¢+2.5) 
where 

T=Torque in inch-pounds; d= Di- 
ameter of the drill in inches; ¢ = Feed 
in thousandths of an inch per revolu- 
tion of drill. 

The New Experiments. 

In the experiments made at the 
Manchester School of Technology, 
which are to be described, two 
of apparatus were The 
comparatively simple 


now 
forms used. 


first was of a 
character, suitable for use in an ordi- 
nary lathe. The second apparatus was 
of a more elaborate kind, and certain 


defects which had shown themselves on 


the above-mentioned instrument were 
remedied in this. In the former case 
the drill was at rest and the work 


rotated, in the latter the work is fixed 
and the drill revolves. 
Experiments With the First Apparatus. 
The experiments had for their ob- 
ject: 
(a) To determine the twisting mo- 


ment required for drilling with dif- 
ferent diameters of twist-drills at va- 
rious speeds and feeds in cast iron 
and steel. 

(b) The feeding force required 
was also determined for the curious 
conditions mentioned in (a). 


(c) 


required 


To ascertain the twisting force 
to enlarge a 
previously been 
of diameter) at 
rates on 


hole (which 
with a 
differ- 


and 


had opened 
drill 
ent 
steel. 

(d) The corresponding feeding force 
under 


(c). 


smaller 
of -feed 


cast iron 


required the circumstances in- 
stanced in 

Ordinary commercial Armstrong- 
Whitworth high-speed twist-drills 
of 34, 1 and 1% inches diameter were 
trials. The 
twist-drill 


steel 
used these 
drills were 
grinding machine and the point thinned 
to about half thickness of the 
Particulars of the drills are giv- 
en in Table III. 

The cast iron 
of medium hardness 
removed. The steel was Whitworth’s 
(fluid-pressed), of medium hardness, 
having 0.29 per cent carbon and 0.625 
per cent manganese. 

Apparatus Used in the First Series of 
Experiments. 

The first series of experiments were 
made on an 18-inch screw-cutting lathe 
built by Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whit- 
worth & Co., Manchester, where the 
held chuck ro 
tated it. The arrangement is 
shown in Fig I. 

The lathe was driven by a 120-horse- 
power, direct-current shunt wound mo- 
variation from 100 


throughout 
ground on a 
the 
web. 
operated upon was 
and had the skin 


was in the and 


with 


work 


tor with a_ speed 
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TABLE IIJ.—Particurars or Dritts vuseD IN SeEecOND Set OF EXPERIMENTS. 




































os =z 5 a 
es - re €° 
. ee, oO rey 
eB 8 BH ‘s “¢ 
iy] 
tt 7) Os 
E's Bs 2 2g 
Tan a Bey 7) oO obs 
© ; < 
Diameter P {Cutting angle ot a 5 § . Ss a ‘S25 
of drill, Pitch of ara, at Ze 3g ov ~.: 
inches. spiral, ad periphery. 3 $ 44 £5 Sim 
n- inches. Degs. 35.8 om ries = 
tended. Actuai. p = S = > 
ae 
0.75 0.749 lin 5% —-= 2.34 66.9 0.117 0.156 0.085 0.114 
3.35 
6.5 
1.0 0.999 lin 6% wmnied he BOF 64.25 0.166 0.166 0.096 0.095 
3.14 
10 
co 1.501 1 in 10 mame = B42 64.8 0.266 0.177 0.170 0.113 
4.71 
F 14 
2.0 2.002 lin 14 —— = 2.23 65.8 0.349 0.175 0.191 0.096 
6.28 
18 
262 2.501 1 in 18 — — 2.29 66.4 0.384 0.154 0.200 0.080 
7.85 
21 
3.0 3.003 lin 21 —— = 2.23 - 65.8 0.399 0.133 0.224 0.075 
9.43 
PEE). 00.0 se Rab onc Hae ai eme 2.23 65.8 0.160 0.096 
to 300 revolutions per minute. The 
motor drove a_countershaf yhe 
t whereon sso) TWIST DRILL EXPERIMENTS 
was mounted a three-step cone similar Variation of torque with feed when | ? 
, ti Medium Steel 4 
to that on the lathe spindle. A further "Gb acini ond re 
reduction of speed could be obtained 3” Medium Cast-Iron. 
. bad 7 ai 0 i - dri 
through the double and triple gears @ Ape my = 
: : . . re; 2200) = ” 
in the machine, the ratio of which was z pega ona Sisal 
5 : ie g > ope Zz ‘ se 
14.9:1 and 42.5:1, respectively. The com- ® % in. to 14 aie 3s AeA 
; ; ; 2, 190 m4 
bined arrangement thus permitted of g / 35 
. e & ny 
the speed being varied from 1.5 to ve y “a 
bs , : 120 ‘ 
450 revolutions per minute. A counter i 
fixed to the tail of the spindle indi- Aras Ps we 
cated the revolutions made by the aBae - 
work, im 5 
5 0 
The stand A, bolted to the bed of rf 
the lathe, supports the drill close to the _— 
work. The drill is free to slide in the 5 
bearing provided in the stand. Suitable [Ae o& 
hardened steel bushes are used for the a g 
various sizes of drills. A small socket | — 
3 receives the tang of the drill and the re 
thrust on it is taken by the knife-edged 01 02 03 04 
lever C and a diaphragm dynamometer Feed (inches per revolution) 
fitted to a east iron block bolted to the Fic. 2. 


top slide rest. 











Fic. 1—Apparatus Usep tn First EXPERIMENTS AT MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF 
TECH NOLOGY. 
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The arm D is clipped and cottered 
at one end to B, while the other ex- 
tremity, resting on a scale pan, pre- 
vents the drill from rotating. As the 
arm advances with the drill and the 
scale pan is stationary, the former is 
fitted with a knife-edged roller to re- 
duce side twist on the drill due to 
friction. The force exerted on the 
pan when multiplied by the length of 
the arm gives the twisting moment 
on the drill. On the engagement of 
the screw-cutting feed mechanism a 
definite advance is given to the saddle 
and drill per revolution of the work. 
The diaphragm dynamometer is similar 
to that shown in section in Fig 6 and 
described in the second apparatus. The 
speed in the ordinary force trials was 
kept constant at 10 revolutions per 
minute for each diameter of drill. 
The revolutions were observed on the 
counter at the end of the lathe spindle 
and a tachometer on the motor, 

No perceptible difference was ob-* 
served in the twisting moment and 
end-pressure with the variation of 
speed; that is, the cutting horsepower 
for a given diameter of drill and feed 
was directly proportional to the speed. 

(To be continued.) 


New Freight Rates.—The new trans- 
continental freight rate on pig iron 
from eastern iron centers to the Pacific 
coast terminals has been announced 
effective May 25, according to Supple- 
ment No. 7 of the West Bound Tariff 
No. 4-D issued by the Transcontin- 
ental Freight Bureau. The new rates 
are applicable to almost all points east 
of the Mississippi river. The rate is 
$10.00 per net ton in carloads and 
$20.00 per net ton in less than car- 
loads. The minimum carload weight 
is 60,000 pounds. From points in the 
northern peninsula of Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Illinois, Iowa and 
Missouri shown on pages 1 to 6 of 
the tariff the rate is $9.00 per ton 
of 2,240 pounds. Shipments of Amer- 
ican iron to the Pacific coast are ex- 
pected to experience a considerable 
increase as soon as the new rates go 
into effect. The new rates place 
American irons practically on a par 
with the imported European product. 


Freight rates on pig iron from Mis- 
souri river points to Utah, which are 
considered excessive, are being dis- 
cussed by foundrymen at Salt Lake 
City. The Commercial club will be 
asked to take the question up with 
the railroads for possible readjustment 
from the present $12 a ton basis. 


Blast furnace E of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., was blown in April 16. 
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THE CONCENTRATION OF LOW GRADE MAGNETIC 


In November, 1907, the writer re- 
ceived instructions from T. W. Gib- 
son, deputy minister of mines for On- 
tario, to make a report on “The Iron 
and Steel Industry of the Province,” 
with special reference to the problem 
of concentrating and preparing for 
blast furnace use the low grade mag- 
netites of the eastern and northern 
townships. In this connection, it was 
deemed advisable to visit several of 
the larger American magnetic con- 
centrating mills, where the process 
has been in operation for some years, 
and at the same time, whenever pos- 
sible, to witness the operation of 
American blast furnaces burdened 
with these concentrated ores. 

Accordingly visits were made tothe 
mills at Mineville, N. Y., operated by 
the Witherbee Sherman Co., and to 
the Cedar Point furnace at Port 
Henry, N. Y., where Mineville con- 
centrates are almost exclusively used; 
to the separating plant at Lyon Moun- 
tain, N. Y., operated by the Delaware 
& Hudson railroad, and to the Stand- 
ish, N. Y., furnace, which takes a 
large portion of the output of Lyon 
Mountain mill; and finally to the plant 
of the Pennsylvania Steel Co., at Leb- 
anon, Pa., where the low grade Corn- 
wall ores are concentrated, and sub- 
sequently nodulized before being 
smelted. Description of these plants 
will be found in the seventeenth (1908) 
report of the Ontario bureau of mines, 
the descriptions being accompanied by 
cuts of the various mills, descriptive 
data, chemical analyses, etc., illustrat- 
ing the results obtained. 

The problem of concentrating low 
grade Canadian magnetites by means 
of magnetic separating machines has 
been discussed from time to time in 
various papers read before the insti- 
tute. These papers contain much yal- 
uable information on the subject, giv- 
ing detailed descriptions of many dif- 
ferent types of separators used on this 
continent and abroad. In the present 
instance, no attempt will be made to 
describe any particular process or sep- 
arator, but rather to present in gen- 
eral some of the more important fea- 
tures of the problem under considera- 
tion. 

The basis of all magnetic concen- 
tration is the fact that different min- 


14 paper read before the Canadian Mining 
Institute, Montreal, March 3-5, 1909. 


IRON ORES’ 


By G. C. MacKenzie, KINnGsTon, ONT. 


eral species possess different ratios of 
permeability. The more permeable a 
mineral is, the stronger the tractive 
force exerted upon it by the electro 
magnet, and vice versa. Exhaustive 
experiments to determine the relative 
permeability of different minerals have 
been carried out by Walter Crane. 
His methods of determination, with 
full tabulated results, are given in the 
Transactions American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, Vol. XXXI, page 
405. The following list of the more 
common minerals is taken from Mr. 
Crane’s monograph. 


Magnetic Permeability of Some Com- 
mon Minerals. ‘ 
Note.—Permeability of air assumed 


to be unity. 


Mineral. Permeability. 
Ee Can oan cp ae Chek ACOSO Re Ce ee 2.1617 
es set yaa Goo ue ale Doth me 2.1532 
are egret WRN Br RAR EE Ra EF Re 1.4669 
DENGUE | Scart seca cs ba SEES Se eee Sele « 1.4112 
FL PEE Le ee KE 1.2871 
SE EL TEEEE OE SETAE E 1.0782 
IR Lacn:i thats ds j-as Re bk aves ee eke cee 1.0242 
UIE. OSs wives sowbs ese hk bas bee Soe 1.0234 
OD 5. uta as so Nea des Saw ee eS hss 1.0099 
ES. PR eer a te ene 1.0064 
SO ls 50's. ca on SEES s SPER E Oe b5\04 0700 1.0055 
E> Ce cue oses a HORS Oo eas teres 1.0039 
Sere rrr a re ek 1.0026 
SE nc ho sv POR Cn FEE OE ORES Cet 1.0040 
TG E ads Page Taree diab se 1.0000 


It is evident from the foregoing 
table that magnetite may be easily 
separated from quartz, pyrite, or apa- 
tite, from pyrrhotite not so easily, and 
from ilmenite with difficulty. How- 
ever, this fact is well understood by 
designers of magnetic separators, and 
there are today several different types 
of machines on the market that will 
make a separation of minerals, pos- 
sessing but slight differences in per- 
meability. 

The main object in concentrating 
low grade magnetic iron ores is, of 
course, to increase the iron content 
as much as possible, and at the same 
time to get rid of any harmful sub- 
stances, such as sulphur or phosphor- 
us, that exist in the crude ore to an 
obnoxious degree. Ordinary gangue 
material, such as quartz, calcite, or 
feldspar, are easily eliminated, so also 
are pyrite, and apatite; but if the sul- 
phur exists in the form of pyrrhotite, 
its removal is not so easily accom- 
plished, and if phospnorus is found in 
chemical combination with the iron as 
phosphate or phosphide, it cannot be 
Separated by the electro magnet. Ti- 
tanium can be eliminated only when 
that element is present in the form of 


titanite. If it exists as ilmenite, there 
is no chance of its successful separa- 
tion from magnetite on a commercial 
basis. 

There is, however, another feature 
of this problem which is of equal im- 
portance to the chemical composition 
of the ore, and that is its crystalline 
structure. Ores that are coarsely crys- 
talline are easily disintegrated by 
crushing, the constituent minerals fall- 
ing apart without forming any excess- 
ive amount of dust particles, so that 
when subjected to the separation 
process the heads product is not only 
clean but is coarse enough for direct 
use in the blast furnace. Magnetites 
of this class are being concentrated 
at Mineville, the concentrated product 
averaging 65 per cent larger than 10 
mesh. On the other hand, ores of 
finer crystallization requ:te more pul- 
verizing to effect a complete disinte- 
gration of the constituent minerals, 
and the crushed material containing 
considerable dust is concentrated with 
more difficulty, yielding a heads prod- 
uct that is in general too finely di- 
vided for blast furnace use. Mag- 
netites of the latter class are being 
treated at Lyon Mountain, N. Y., the 
concentrates in this case averaging 8 
per cent larger than I0 mesh, 50 per 
cent between 10 and.40 mesh, with 42 
per cent smaller than 40 mesh. The 
use of these concentrates at the Stand- 
ish furnace gave considerable trouble 
until a nodulizing plant was installed 
for the purpose of agglutinizing the 
fine material. 

Both the Mineville and Lyon Moun- 
tain mills are operated dry. The crude 
ore after being crushed to small size 
is heated in vertical dryers to expel 
moisture. The preliminary drying, al- 
though expensive, is necessary for 
efficient dry separation, because indi- 
vidual particles must be free to be at- 
tracted or rejected by the magnets, 
and moisture would seriously inter- 
fere with this freedom of movement 
The mills are equipped with heavy 
and costly crushing, sizing and con- 
veying machinery for economical hand- 
ling of the crude ore of which some 
thousand and odd tons are handled 
every 24 hours. 

Ores of extremely fine crystalliza 
tion, containing pyrites or other ob- 
jectionable gangue minerals finely dis- 
seminated require excessive pulveriza 
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tion to liberate the particles of pure 
magnetite. Such pulverized material 
is difficult to concentrate dry on ac- 
count of the amount of dust, fine par- 
ticles of gangue being carried into 
the heads entrained with particles of 
magnetite. This difficulty is overcome 
by mixing the material with an excess 
of water and allowing it to flow un- 
derneath the poles of a strong electro 
magnet, the particles of magnetite be- 
ing lifted out of the wet pulp without 
entraining any undue proportion of 
gangue particles. 

The process of wet separation is in 
operation at the Lebanon plant of the 
Pennsylvania Steel Co., the concen- 
trates obtained being in a fine state 
of subdivision are partially dewater- 
ized and then nodulized in long tubu- 
lar kilns using powdered coal for fuel. 

There are, then, two distinct sys- 
tems of magnetic separation. First, 
the dry process, which may be applied 
to ores of fairly coarse crystalline 
structure requiring the crude ore to 
be thoroughly dried before it can be 
handled by the separating machines. 
In following this method. of concen- 
tration it is usual to carry the pre- 
liminary crushing just far enough to 
free the average sized particles of 
pure magnetite. The crushed ore is 
then sent to the separators, making a 
three part separation; concentrates 
that require no further treatment; 
tailings depending on their iron con- 
tent, may be disposed of as waste, and 
middlings consisting of particles that 
are half magnetite and half gangue 
requiring a second crushing and Sep- 
aration. This secondary separation 
may be followed by a third and pos- 
sibly a fourth similar operation, until 
the iron content of the final tails falls 
below the economical point of recov- 
ery. Concentrates produced by this 
method may or may not require bri- 
quetting or nodulizing, depending on 
the fineness of the material. The wet 
process is more particularly applica- 
ble to ores that require much grind- 
ing to free individual particles. No 
partial crushing is necessary in this 
case, and as the process is carried out 
with the aid of a considerable amount 
of water, preliminary drying is of 
course obviated. In practice the ore 
is reduced to medium size in large 
rock breakers and is then fed to wet 
ball mills that discharge the finely 
disintegrated pulp to the magnetic 
separators. The separators as a rule 
make but two products, concentrates 
and tailings, and are usually so ad- 
justed that the tails are uniformly low 
in iron, being then discharged to the 
waste dump. The concentrates ob- 
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tained may be accepted as a final 
product, or if a higher iron content 
is desired, they may be reground in 
ball mills or tube mills and subjected 
to secondary concentration. The final 
concentrates are then partially freed 
from water, and as they are much too 
fine for direct use in the blast fur- 
nace they must be either briquetted 
or nodulized. 

The most successful system for 
briquetting and desulphurizing small 
iron ores is undoubtedly the Swedish 
Grondal process described by P. McN. 
Bennie, in Vols. X and XI of the In- 
stitute Transactions. Mr. Bennie has 
explained this method so well that it 
need not be enlarged upon here and 
those requiring full details are referred 
to Mr. Bennie’s interesting paper. 

The nodulizing process is to date 
the most successful American meth- 
od of sintering concentrates, flue dust, 
and small ores’ generally, forming 
small nodular masses of the material 
treated. Briefly described the process 
consists of feeding the finely divided 
ore into the upper end of an inclined 
rotary kiln. The kiln rotating slowly 
on its longer axis is fired at its lower 
extremity by blowing in coal dust, 
generating an extremely high temper- 
ature. The fine ore sintered into 
masses by the heat is tumbled about 
and broken up into nodules by the 
rotating movement of the kiln, finally 
being discharged at the lower end. 
The Pennsylvania Steel Co. have four 
of these kilns installed at their Leb- 
anon plant, treating tne concentrated 
magnetite from the separating mill. 
The concentrates as fed to the kilns 
average 61 per cent in iron with 1 
per cent of sulphur. The nodules pro- 
duced contain between 58 and 60 per 
cent of iron with only 0.03 per cent 
of sulphur, showing that the kilns are 
efficient desulphurizers, and also that 
the Fe;O, in the concentrates, is par- 
tially oxidized to Fe:O; in the nodules. 
With all four kilns in operation the 
plant produces daily about 400 tons 
of nodules which are quite hard and 
porous, 80 per cent of the product be- 
ing larger than %4-inch and nothing is 
finer than 12 mesh. Hence it makes 
a most desirable material for the blast 
furnace. 

The coal consumption at Lebanon, 
per gross ton of nodules, will average, 
it is said, 8 per cent, this being 1 per 
cent in excess of the fuel consumption 
claimed for the Grondal_ briquetting 
furnace. However the unit capacity 
of the nodulizing kiln exceeds the unit 
capacity of the Grondal furnace, and 
the cost of installation is much lower 
in the case of the former. 
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That magnetic concentrates, if prop- 
erly prepared, are ideal for use in the 
blast furnace is freely conceded by 
practical iron men. The slag form- 
ing ingredients are uniformly low and 
the iron content will vary but slightly 
from time to time. Any deleterious 
element such as sulphur or phosphor- 
us that existed in the crude ore being 
reduced to uniformly low percentages, 
that will give but little trouble in 
smelting. These points are keenly ap- 
preciated by furnace men for they 
mean a greater yield of pig iron per 
ton of ore, resulting in lower fuel 
consumption, a more even running 
furnace because the chemical and 
physical conditions of the ore are not 
subject to extreme variation, and con- 
sequently a greater output of pig iron 
at a lower cost. 

During the year 1907, iron blast fur- 
naces in Ontario consumed 508,883 
gross tons of ore; of this amount 
76.3 per cent was imported from the 
United States and 23.6 per cent was 
mined within the province. These fig- 
ures clearly illustrate the present 
status of iron ore mining in Ontario 
and convey the impression that our 
iron ranges are limited in extent. We 
have one mine, the Helen, in Michi- 
picoton, that is worked on a scale ap- 
proaching modern requirements. The 
ore being a non Bessemer brown hem- 
atite, is for the most part exported 
to the United States in exchange, as 
it were, for American Bessemer ores 
which are greatly in demand at On- 
tario furnaces. A large body of mag- 
netite at Moose mountain, north of 
Sudbury, is being exploited and. prom- 
ises to be importantly productive; this 
ore is, however, also of non-Bessemer 
grade. The Atikokan mine, 130 miles 
west of Port Arthur, was worked for 
some time in 1906-1907, the high sul- 
phur magnetite produced being roast- 
ed and subsequently smelted in the 
Atikokan blast furnace at Port Ar- 
thur. The furnace going out of blast 
in December, 1907, has stopped min- 
ing operations since that date. In 
eastern Ontario, the Canada Iron Cor- 
poration, Ltd., are working deposits 
of magnetite at Bessemer, the ore 
after hand sorting being of Bessemer 
quality. The corporation also control 
the Eganville deposits, but at present 
are not working the mine. There are 
numerous deposits of low grade ores 
along the Central Ontario and Kings- 
ton and Pembroke railways. On the 
Central Ontario may be mentioned 
Coe Hill, Belmont, and Blairton, also 
several of the ore bodies at Bessemer. 
Along the Kingston and Pembroke 
railway the most conspicuous are the 
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Calabogie, Robertsville, Flower, Wil- 
bur and Glendower deposits. All of 


these mines have been worked at some 
time or another, the operators taking 
out the richer pockets that required 
mining being 

considerable 


little or no sorting, 
discontinued 
amount of poor ore was encountered. 
In the northern part of the province 
the banded jaspilyte ores 
station. Also the 
finely crystalline silicious magnetites 
of the Hutton range. Magnetites of 
the latter types are found in abund- 
ance on the eastern shores of Lake 
Nipigon; they occur to some 
extent around Lake Temagami and in 
the township of Boston. 
It is evident then that 
known supply of rich ore is limited, 
we have numerous deposits of low 
grade material that is of little or no 
value commercially in the crude state, 
but which might prove a valuable as- 
set if means were employed to con- 
centrate the iron values and to elimi- 
nate impurities. Examples have been 
cited of what the Americans are do- 
ing with their low grade ores in New 
York state and in Pennsylvania. Also 
Mr. given reliable data 
on the that are followed in 
Sweden in treating ores similar in 
character to our own. Therefore, it 
may be permissible to conclude that 
our On- 


when any 


are found 


as at. Temagami 


also 


while our 


Jennie has 
methods 


successful concentration of 
tario ores can be carried out, if wise 


selection is made as to the general 


adaptability of any process to meet 
local requirements. 
Successful concentration does not, 


however, spell profits in dollars and 
cents. An ore may present an easy 
concentrating problem, and the prod- 
uct of the mill find a ready market, 
but the financial success of the un- 
dertaking will be doubtful, unless the 
cost of the crude ore and its iron con- 
tents as magnetite are commensurate 
with the cost of producing a ton of 
concentrates from the crude. The fol- 
lowing example will make this more 
intelligible: Assume a concentrating 
mill to have a capacity of 1,000 tons 
ore daily, the running ex- 
penses of the plant remaining con- 
stant at $300 per diem. This mill is 
treating a certain ore (A) containing 


of crude 


60 per cent of magnetite (43.45 per 
cent iron), that is costing delivered 
at the mill $1.25 per ton; producing 


concentrates containing 90 per cent 
magnetite (65.178 per cent iron) with 
a loss of 4.5 per cent magnetite (3.26 
per cent iron) in the tailings. The 
number of crude units required to 
make one concentrate unit will be the- 
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90—4.5 

oretically ——-— = 1.54, therefore 
60—4.5 

1,000 tons of crude ore will yield 

1,000 

—-— = 649 tons of concentrates. 

1.54 

The cost of these concentrates for 
$300 

milling is = 46.2 cents per ton 
649 


to which must be added $1.25 X 1.54 
=$1.92.5, the cost of the crude ore 
necessary to make one ton of concen- 
trates, making a final cost of $2.38.7 
per ton of product. 

A second ore (B) costing the same 
($1.25) per ton delivered, contains only 
40 per cent of magnetite (28.97 per 
cent iron). This ore is concentrated 
with the same efficiency as the first, 
making a concentrate containing 90 
per cent of magnetite, and with a loss 
of 4.5 per cent of magnetite in the 

90—4.5 
In this case —-—— = 2.4 units 
40—4.5 
of crude ore required per unit of con- 
centrate, therefore 1,000 tons of crude 
ore will yield only 416 tons of con- 


$300 


tails. 





centrates, at a milling cost of 
416 
72.1 cents per ton; adding to this the 
cost of crude ore, $1.25 X 24=$3 per 
ton, the final cost of producing con- 
(B) will be $3.72.1 
per ton of product. Hence it is ap- 
parent that if the final 
concentrates produced 


centrates from ore 


costs of the 

from ore (A) 

profit, the 

price paid for ore (B) should be re- 
2.38—72.1 

duced from $1.25 to ————— = 69.4 

2.4 


cents a ton to admit of making an 


is allowing a_ reasonable 


equal profit in the second case. 
There are of course other factors 
that will influence the final cost of 
concentrates, as for instance, the rate 
at which a given ore may be crushed 
and passed through the _ separators. 
3ut the predominating conditions for 
success or failure will always be gov- 
erned by the cost of the crude ore, 
and its iron content as magnetite. 
During the spring of 1908 a 
preliminary tests on magnetic 
centration of Ontario ores were car- 
ried out by the writer for the bueau 
of mines, and the results obtained, al- 
though not conclusive, were encourag- 
ing. Descriptions of these tests will 
be found in the seventeenth report 
before mentioned. At the present time 
the writer is conducting separation 
tests for the bureau on a larger scale 
at the Kingston School of Mines, three 
ton samples of low grade magnetites 
having been secured from five differ- 


few 
con- 
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ent localities, making a fair repre- 
sentation of the different types of low 
grade ores met with in Ontario. These 
ores are being tested for separation 
efficiency by both dry and wet meth- 
ods of concentration, and it is hoped 
that the results will prove of interest 
and possibly of some value to the iron 
industry of the province. 


A NEW VERTICAL BORING 
MILL. 

illustrate an improved design 
of the 34-inch boring mmi built by 
the Colburn Machine Tool Co., of 
Franklin, Pa. In much of the work 
in small and medium-sized bor- 
ing mills, it is to use a 
lubricant of some description, and the 
machines and 
a distribu- 


We 


done 
necessary 


these 
cause 


speeds in which 


their work are run 

















CoLBURN VERTICAL MILL. 
tion of more or less of the lubricant 
over the operator and the surround- 
ing floor. The design illustrated is 
intended to avoid this difficulty by pro- 
viding a suitable guard surrounding 
the table, and it is so designed that 
the front half will open outward and 
away from the work and table, leav- 
ing the front of the machine entirely 
clear for placing and removing work. 
The Southern & Steel Co., 
which was organized in New Jersey 
vith a capital of $17,000,000 to take 
over the Southern Steel Co.’s proper- 
franchise tax of 
Bonner is_ state 


Iron 


ties, is to pay a 
$1,500,000. M. L. 
agent with offices in the Brown-Marx 
building, Birmingham. E. K. Camp- 
bell, also of Birmingham, is attorney. 
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CROSS COMPOUND ENGINE FOR THE TENNESSEE 
COAL, IRON & RAILROAD CO. | 


Bum_t By THE C. & G. Cooper Co., Mr. VERNON, O. 


In these days when gas engines and 
steam turbines are attracting so much 
attention, it is interesting to note that 
the Corliss engine in the field of large 
electric generating units still holds its 





diameter, 54-inch stroke, and will be 
direct-coupled to a 2,500-kilovolt-am- 
pere, Crocker-Wheeler alternator in 
the electric power house at the Ensley 
works. In the contract for this en- 


shown alongside, and which is 8-inch 
by 24-inch, 50-horsepower engine built 
for the Franklin Foundation, of Bos- 
ton. The photograph also gives a 
very good general idea of the valve 


Fic. 1—Hicu Pressure SIDE OF THE TENNESSEE ENGINE ON ONE OF THE ERECTING FLoorS AT THE CoopeR CoMPANY’s Works. 


own with many of the leading power 
users of this country and Europe. 
One of the notable plants of this type 
is the one recently furnished the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 


€ 


gine delivery was promised in four 
months after receipt of complete in 
formation. Shipment was made on 
March 4, fully 40 days before the date 
promised. This in itself is an achieve 
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3irmingham, Ala., by the C. & G. 
Cooper Co., Mt. Vernon, O. The en- 
gine is of the cross-compound type 
with cylinders 42 inches and 78 inches 








Fic, 3—Detait or Cooper Locxine Dr- 
VICE FOR DISCONNECTING VALVE GEAR 
FROM ECCENTRICS. 


eta ean sg a 


Fic. 2—Forcen Steet Reacu Rop wituH Sori Enps ANp Locktine Devic 


ment worthy of note, as it means that 
the engine was practically constructed 
in 80 calendar days. 

This unit will be placed in contin 
uous heavy service, and is, therefore, 
proportioned for a large overtoad ca- 
pacity, and will develop 4,000 indi- 
cated horsepower continuously when 
called upon to do so. The valve gear 
is of the Cooper improved and simpli- 
fied type, which has tested success- 
fully in rolling mill and_ electrical 
work. The high pressure side of this 
engine is shown in Fig. 1 in process 
of erection at the Cooper works. The 
proportions of the engine are empha- 
sized in a striking way by the con 
trast afforded by the smaller engine 


ee oe ee 


gear, main and supplementary cross- 
heads and bed plate. The sub-base of 
the deep base plate running under- 
neath the engine insures proper align- 
ment. All valves are double ported 
and the governor controls the steam 
admission from zero up to 75 per 
cent of the stroke. The valve gear 
parts, such as bell cranks, valve arms, 
ete., are steel castings, and all bear- 
ings about the gear, including those 
for the valve stems are lined with 
phosphor-bronze bushings grooved for 
lubrication, contributing to reduced 
friction and extended life. In this de- 
sign the Cooper company has depart- 
ed from the usual conventional type 
of ends on the eccentric rods and 
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reach rods, and they are forged solid 
adjustable 


steel with 

phosphor-bronze bushings as shown 
in Fig. 2. A detail of the locking de- 
vice in the reach rod is shown in Fig. 
3. By means of this lock the valve 
gear is disconnected from the eccen- 
trics and placed under the control of 
The features of this 
operation and 


in open-hearth 


the operator. 
lock are its ease of 
freedom from lost motion, owing to 
the concentric tapered grooves into 
which the plug fits. The piston is 
shown in Fig. 4, and is a steel cast- 
ing, coniform in section, floating on a 
hollow piston rod carried by the main 
and supplementary: crossheads. It is 
fitted, as will be noted, with two nar- 
row packing rings, which constitute 
the only contact with the cylinder. 
The general design of the connecting 
rod is shown in Fig. 5. It is a solid 
open-hearth forging with eyes slotted 


out to receive boxes ana adjusting 
wedges. It will be noted. that the ar- 
rangement of these wedges tends 


towards the maintenance of a constant 
rod length. The crosshead end boxes 
are of solid brass and those in the 
crank end are steel castings lined with 
hard babbitt, and the adjustments for 
both are accessible and easily made. 
The cranks are of the balanced disc, 
double web type, as shown in Fig. 6. 
They are forced on the shaft by hy- 
draulic pressure and keyed in place. 
The pins are pressed in and riveted 
over. The crank and crosshead pins, 
and in fact all working bearings about 
the engine, including the valves and 
valve ports are ground and polished 
to smooth true working fits. 

The main crosshead design is shown 
by Fig. 7. The body is a steel cast- 
ing of the box type, and the shoes are 
adjustable by means of liners avoiding 
the use of wedges or wedge bolts. 
The shoes are held in place by means 
of tapered lock bars betwen the cross- 


head and the lugs on the shoes. The 
faces of both top and bottom slip- 
pers are babbitted and turned. The 
double key construction is used to 
connect the crosshead to the piston 
rod. 

The governor drive consists of 


three separate strands of l-inch diam- 
eter Manila rope, any One of which 
is sufficient for the duty, thus greatly 
reducing the risk of failure. The fly 
wheel, shown in Fig. 8, is of the seg- 
mental type, 22 feet in diameter, and 
weighs 170,000 pounds. The ends of 
the segments are planed fits and the 
of the countersunk, T-head 

The centers are 
shaft and keyed in 
secured be- 


links are 
type shrunk in. 
pressed on the 
each 


place, and arm is 
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Fic. 6—BALANCED Disc DousteE Wes 
Type CRANK. 
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Cooper company at the Carnegie Steel 
Co.’s Duquesne works about 15 months 
ago, and which is also driving a 2,500- 
kilovolt-ampere Crocker-Wheeler al- 
ternator in the new blast furnace pow- 
in constant 
service since third 
engine of this series is now being in- 
stalled by the Cooper company in 
the Packard Motor Car Co.’s 
Detroit, where it will drive a 2,500- 
kilowatt Western Electric 


er house, and has been 


its erection. <A 


works, 


direct-cur- 


rent generator. 

















7—CROSSHEAD “OF Cooper ENGINE. 


THE BARNES DRILL CO. ALL- 
GEARED 20-INCH GANG DRILL. 
We illustrate a new design of four- 

spindle gang drill built by the Barnes 

Drill Co., Rockford, Ill, in 

cone nor feed belts are em- 

Each spindle has four changes 


which 
neither 
ployed. 
of speeds when direct geared, or eight 
changes when back geared, and posi- 
tive power feeds range from 0001 inch 
up to 0.025 inch per revolution. The 
feeds are controlled by the small lever 
shown on the ratchet faced segment. 
Changes of both speeds and feeds and 
the throwing in or out of back gears 
from the front of the 


can be done 


machine without stopping the spindle. 


In common with all all-geared ma- 
chines, there is no shifting or mend- 


ing of belts. Although all four spin- 
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dles are driven from a single shaft, 
any spindle may be stopped by mifov- 
ing the speed changing lever to the 
center, throwing the transmission 
gears out of mesh. The drift hole is 
placed below the sleeve, so that the 
tool may be drifted with the spindle 
in any position. Additional stiffness 
to the head of the machine is con- 
tributed by a back brace and the gear- 
ing and spindles are extra heavy. The 
machine, as shown, is of the box col- 
umn type, and is fitted with a single 

















-aRNES ALL-GEARED GANG DRILL. 


table supported by two screws by 
which it is also elevated or lowered, 
and giving a substantial support in 
addition to the clamping arrange- 
ments provided. The machine is also 
built with independent columns with 
separate tables, either round or square, 
and either style can be built with 
two, three, four or six spindles. For 
tapping, any or all spindles may be 
fitted with levers or friction clutches. 
The cut shows the right hand spindle 
so fitted. The machine illustrated will 
drive drills up to l-inch diameter in 
steel without the back gears, or 1/% 
inches in steel with back gears in, 
and will drive a 2-inch tap in cast 
iron. 

Under an agreement reached be- 
tween the receiver of the Dering Coal 
Co. and the Illinois Steel Co. and the 
American Steel & Wire Co., the two 
steel companies have paid $201,600 to 
the receiver on account. The coal 
company alleges the combined ac- 
counts of the two steel companies 
amount to $213,733. 

The Norfolk & Western shops at 
Roanoke, Va., for the first time in 
their history will begin construction 
work on 300 all-steel cars shortly. 
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STRONG SENTIMENT 


IN FAVOR OF ORGANIZATION OF 
EMPLOYERS 


Displayed at Convention of United 
Metal Trades Association of 
the Pacific Coast at Seat- 
tle—Training Ap- 
prentices Dis- 
cussed. 

A strong, broad-minded association 
of employers, including not only the 
metal trades but the lumbermen, build- 
ers, contractors, printers, public ser- 
vice corporations and all employing 
interests, should be organized on the 
Pacific coast and endowed with the 
necessary power to deal effectively, 
economically and justly with the labor 
problems of the Pacific northwest. In 
the perfection of this organization, the 
metal trades should be pioneers and 
should give to the work their active, 
enthusiastic co-operation and support. 
Such an association, wisely adminis- 
tered, would be of immense benefit 
to the industrial health and progress 
of the Pacific coast. This was one of 
the important decisions reached at 
the third annual convention of the 
United Metal Trades Association of 
the Pacific coast, held at Seattle, 
Wash., Saturday, April 24. Not less 
important was the strong sentiment 
expressed on the floor of the con- 
vention, and also by President Sum- 
ner, that the foundrymen of the north- 
west are in favor of purchasing Amer- 
ican instead of imported European or 
Chinese pig iron whenever the prices 
of the two materials are such that 
this can be done without serious in- 
convenience and loss. The Pacific 
coast is not a consumer of large quan- 
tities of European iron from choice 
but because heretofore the domestic 
irons have been so high in price as 
to make their regular purchase im- 
possible. The recent reductions in the 
transcontinental freight rate make the 
prices of domestic and foreign iron 
practically the same. Under these 
conditions, the Pacific coast foundry- 
men favor domestic iron, not only for 
patriotic reasons, but because it is 
more uniform in quality and more fre- 
quent and certain in delivery. Judg- 
ing from the sentiments expressed at 
the convention the consumption of 
American iron on the Pacific coast is 
destined to experience a considerable 
increase in the near future. It was 
even suggested that the foundries, if 
possible, adopt the policy of using low 
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grades of pig iron in place of scrap 
and thus bring the price of scrap on 
the Pacific coast down to a reasonable 
figure. If this were carried into effect, 
it would increase the annual consump- 
tion of pig iron on the coast by 40 
per cent. . 


Election of Officers. 


The convention was called to order 
at 10:30 A. M. in the new chamber \of 
commerce in the Central building. T. 
B. Sumner, of Everett, president of 
the association, occupied the chair. 
Fifty per cent of the firms oa the 
membership roll were represented at 
the meeting, some by two or more 
delegates. x 

The election of officers took place 
at the close of the afternoon session. 
As was announced by telegraph in 
the April 29 issue of Tue Iron 
TrAvDE Review the 
unanimously chosen: President, O. 
E. Heintz, manager Pacific Iron 
Works, Portland, Ore.; first vice pres- 
ident, Gilbert Hunt, president - Gilbert 
Hunt Co., Walla Walla, Wash.; sec- 
ond vice president, George James, 
president Variety Iron Works, Seattle, 
Wash.; third vice president, Niven 
McConnell, president McConnell En- 
gineering & Machinery Co., Tacoma, 
Wash.; secretary - treasurer, Albert 
Smith, Smith & Watson Iron Works, 
Portland, Ore.; commissioner (ap- 
pdinted), H. S, Hastings, Seattle, 
Wash. 

The secretary and treasurer’s report 
showed that eight new members were 
added during 1908. Under existing 
financial conditions and considering 
the comparatively few iron trade in- 
dustries in the west this is an excel- 
leat record. Opening the member- 
ship of the association to sheet metal 
firms was suggested but no action was 
taken. The financial report showed 
excellent conditions. The association 
began the year with a debt incurred 
in fighting the molders’ strike; this 
has been paid off, leaving a balance 
in the treasury on March 31, 1909, 


following were 


Report of the Commissioner. 


The important feature of the morn- 
ing’s program was the report of the 
commissioner, H. S. Hastings. Mr. 
Hastings congratulated the member- 
ship on the excellent financial con- 
dition of the association. He said 
there were no labor troubles of con- 
sequence in 1908 and announced that 
through the efforts of the association 
the iron molders’ strike was officially 
called off in February, 1909. Mr. 
Hastings warned the association, how- 
ever, against the activities of the ma- 
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chinists’ union. There are three or- 
ganizers from the machinists now at 
work on the coast, including one of 
the vice presidents of the union. 

The activities of the association in 
behalf of a lower tariff on pig iron, 
scrap, coke and iron ore were detailed 
by Mr. Hastings, who said that the 
reduction in the ore duty would en- 
courage the local manufacture of pig 
iron. 

The association has taken an active 
part in the subject of freight rates 
and was the first western metal trades 
organization to appear before the 
transcontinental freight bureau and 
plead the cause of the Pacific coast 
manufacturer. In this matter, the Cal 
ifornia Metal Trades Association ac- 
tively co-operated. One of the direct 
results of this meeting with the trans- 
continental freight bureau, which took 
place in Chicago in January, was the 
recent reduction in the freight on pig 
iron. 

Mr. Hastings outlined the scope of 
the machinery and foundry exhibit at 
the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, 
detailed the activities of the associa- 
tion in the cause of industrial educa- 
tion, and concluded with a strong plea 
for a wideawake employers’ associa- 
tion on the Pacific coast. A general 
w.seussion of the employers’ assoc.a- 
tion idea concluded the morning ses- 
sion. 

At noon the delegates in attendance 
and their invited guests enjoyed an 
informal luncheon at the New Wash- 
ington hotel. 


The Afternoon Session. 
This session was devoted to the dis- 


cussion of topics of interest to the 


members and to the election of offi- 


cers for the ensuing year. The re- 
sults of the election are given earlier 


in this article. 

J. H. Linnton, American Chemical 
Society, and chemist for the Vilter 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, read an interest- 
ing paper, entitled “Cnemfstry as Ap- 
plied to Foundry Practice.” Mr. 
Linnton gave convincing evidence and 
cited numerous examples of the econ- 
omy of cupola control by chemical 
analysis. 

The bulk of the afternoon session 
was occupied in discussions bearing 
on the apprenticeship problem. E. O. 
Eastwood, professor of mechanical en- 
gineering, University of Washington, 
read a paper outlining the scope of 
the courses in industrial education of- 
fered by the university. These courses 
are sharply differentiated from the 
regular engineering work and are de- 
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signed to train mechanics, not engi- 
neers. The entire equipment of the 
university is at the disposal of the 
students and no tuition is required. 

Harold A. Woodcock, educational 
director Y. M. C. A., detailed a very 
interesting plan for the training of 
apprentices through the co-operative 
effort of the Y. M. C. A. industrial 
school and the manufacturers of the 
city. The plan outlined is modeled 
on the now famous Cincinnati univer- 
sity system of co-operative engineer- 
ing instruction. The apprentices are 
to work in groups of two, one boy in 
the school while his mate is in the 
shop and vice versa, so that for the 
first two years the apprentice will 
spend half of his time in the school 
and half in the shop; the last two 
years of the proposed four-year course 
are to be devoted entirely to shop 
practice. The aim of the course is to 
correlate the work in the school and 
in the shop so as to produce the most 
efficient journeymen mechanics. The 
idea met with considerable favor and 
President Heintz was directed to ap- 
point a committee to work in con- 
junction with Mr. Woodcock and for- 
mulate a working plan. 

Frank Hanford, of Hanford & 
deVeuve, Seattle, read a paper on the 
merits of employers’ liability insur- 
ance and advantages of accident insur- 
ance carried by employers for their 
employes. The relation of the state 
factory laws to liability insurance 
rates was thoroughly discussed. 

In the interval between the after- 
noon and evening sessions, the dele- 
gates and their guests enjoyed an ex- 
tended automobile ride, visiting sev- 
eral points of interest in the city. 


Banquet. 
The evening session was in the form 


of a dinner served at the New Wash- 
ington hotel. The evening was large- 
ly devoted to social enjoyment. T. 
B. Sumner, the retiring president of 
the association, was toastmaster. The 
chief speaker and guest of the even- 
ing was I. A. Nadeau, director gen- 
eral Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition. 
Mr. Nadeau spoke in an illuminating 
and comprehensive manner on the me- 
chanical and engineering features of 
the exposition. 

The new executive council of the 
association consists of the recently 
elected officers and the members of 
the three district committees. These 
committees will be elected at the sev- 
eral district meetings to be held in 
the near future. The first meeting of 
the new council will probably be held 
some time in June. 
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THE COPPER HANDBOOK. 

The eighth annual edition of the 
Copper Handbook, just issued by the 
author, Horace J. Stevens, of Hough 
ton, Mich., is at hand. It is an octavo 
volume of 1,500 pages, in brevier type, 
but by slight increases in the width 
and height of the printed matter on 
each page, together with a reduction 
in the leading, but without using a 
smaller face of type, each page car 
ries One-third more matter than for 
merly, and the new edition, with only 
1,500 pages, contains one-half more 
matter than the preceding edition, 
which had 1,228 pages. 

The principal chapter of the book, 
devoted to detailed descriptions of the 
copper mines of the globe, has 1,185 
pages, describing no less than 6,767 
copper mines and copper companies, 
in all parts of the world, comparing 
with 4,627 listed in the preceding edi 
tion. This long chapter, which was 
unrevised in volume VII, owing to 
fire, accident and illness, has been 
completely rewritten. 

Rarely is a single work found of 
such general importance to such a 
great diversity of interests as is the 
Copper Handbook, which is _ practi 
cally an encyclopedia of the entire 
subject of copper, and, as such, is of 
equal interest to miner, metallurgis’, 
refiner, producer and consumer. To 
the investor or speculator in copper 
shares, it is as nearly indispensable 
as a work of reference can become. 
As usual, the Copper Handbook is 
exceedingly frank in its comments, and 
the descriptions of mining companies 
considered by the author to be dis- 
honest, are marked by the utmost limit 
of plain-speaking. That seven pre- 
ceding editions, embodying language 
of the same tartness, have appeared 
without a_ single libel suit being 
brought into court, though many go- 
ing companies are branded as swindles, 
is evidence that Mr. Stevens, not- 
withstanding the fact that he de- 
nounces several hundred companies as 
frauds, is sure of his ground in mak- 
ing such scathing arraignments as are 
contained in this and the past edi- 
tions of his book. The price of the 
Copper Handbook is $5 and the pub- 
lisher prepays carrying charges, allow- 


ing the purchaser a week’s inspection. 


The Durham Iron Co. properties at 
Riegelsville, Bucks Co., Pa., have been 
purchased by Wm. J. Fling, of Ger- 
mantown, representing the bondhold- 
ers, for $25,000. The purchase in- 
volves one small furnace. 
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Markets Show Fair Activity. 


THE LEADING INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


A moderate 


degree of activity as 


well as firmness distinguished the 


market last week. The average price 
advanced to the highest of the year, in 
Steel 
ferred reaching the highest price ever 
quoted. One successful high grade 
bond sale was that of $10,090,000 New 


York state canal 3 per cents at a pre- 


some instances including pre- 


mium, 

Monday’s opening was strong, but 
the close was weak on a 
volume of grain 
were and lower, 
and advanced to the highest 
prices on the crop. A dull and irreg- 
ular market Tuesday set off strength 
in the Steel stocks, and Wednesday’s 


market showed moderate activity, even 


and lower 
smaller business; 


markets less active 


cotton 


buoyancy, final prices being near the 
top. Although opening 
was firm and higher, yet reaction set 
in in the afternoon and the close was 
noted in 


Thursday’s 


lower. Less activity was 


although busi- 


storms 


Friday's market, and 


ness was restricted by which 


interrupted private wires, the close 
was firm. Dullness was the feature of 
Saturday, combined with steadiness. 
During the week the range of call 
money was broader than has been the 
rule recently, from 3 per cent to 1 per 
cent, the week’s average being 134 per 
Time money gradually became 
easier later in the week. There was 
no London market Saturday. Exports 
of gold for the week were $2,578,100, 
of which over $2,000,00) was shipped 
to Paris and $500,000 to Brazil. The 
winter wheat crop does not appear to 
be making desired progress. Bank 
clearings throughout the United States 
held practically the same voiume as 
in the two weeks preceding, showing 
an increase over a year ago of 17 per 


cent. 


cent, but compared with 1906 a de- 
cline of 13 per cent. Another heavy 
week of immigration was reported, 


the total arrivals for the week being 
35,499. The statement of clearing 
house banks for the week shows that 
they held $11,207.200 more than the 
25 per cent reserve requirements, this 
being an increase of $1,099,825. Loans 
decreased $2,228,000; deposits de- 
creased $2,429,900, and the percentage 
of actual reserve was 25.60, a decrease 
of 0.2 per cent. Non-member banks 
and trust companies’ loans increased 
$12,479,900; net deposits increased 
$2,951,700; the percentage of reserve 
was 19.1, an increase of 0.2. Shares 
were sold to the number of 3,641,749, 
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{ Closing] Chang- | —m——Dividend—_—_—_ 
Quo. | gesin [Date 1909 Stock | Last Date Last 
May 1| Week /Ann.M’t’g.| Outstanding | Basis | Declared} Div. Pay. 

Mile Cullens Eee Seb ea ed : 5% | — 4 Sept. 2:°|°$19,696,000>-) “©: oP Aweer eae. 
Allis-Chalmers, pr......... | 50 — 16,150,000 7 cum) 1 Feb., 

BRROT IRE Ts 68 6%.0 0 500s 10% | — & |Feb. 2 41,233,300 ‘ ses 6a): Cakenes ep: 
American Can, pr......... | 79 —% 41,233,300 7 cum} 1% QO. Jan., 1909 
Am. Car & Foundry... | 514% }|+ % une 24 30,000,000 yy 8: ‘Jan., 1909 
Am. Car.& Fdy., pr........ | 112% | +1 30,000,000 7 n.c.| 1% Q. Gar! 1909 
American Loc..........-. | 564 | + % |Oct. 19 25,000,000 5 1% Q. Aug., 1908 
American Loc., pr......... | 115 + % 25,000,000 7 cum| 1% Q. April, 1909 
American Ship............ 1 S436 PRR Oct. 13 7,600,000 4 10. June, 1908 
American Ship, pr......... | 104% | ..... 7,900,000 | 7 nc.| 1% Q. t, 1908 
Am. Steel Foundries(new).| 37 — ¥Y% |Dec 2 17,184,006" 10 "Te vewewee T once Cenne 
Am. Steel Foundries, pr... 47% | «-... 17,240,000 6 cum | 1 Aug., 1904 
Barney & Smith........... BORED RSE June 1 2,000,000 | 4 1Q. Sept., 1907 
Barney & Smith, pr........ ec celal Bs 2,500,000 8- cum | 2 2. June, 1908 
Bethlehem Steel........... L<Z — ¥Y, jApril 6 14062008 Ss Bek. iit wepee¥ ie dines ae 
Bethlehem Steel, pr....... | 52 +2 14,908,000 7 nc %Q. Feb., 1907 
Cambria Steel............ | 37% + % |March 16 45,000,000* | 3 1% 5. A.) Feb., 1909 
CRG BIO ois 2 8 as sees | 44%4|—% 8,468,000* | 4 2 &..A. Sept., 1908 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool...| 22% | — % |Feb. 15 6,145,800 4 1Q. Oct., 1907 
Colorado Fuel...........; Lt a2 | + % |Oct. 18 34,235,500 3% | April, 1902 
Crucible Steel............ | 73% | — % [Oct. 20[ 24,578,400 |- |........ Hp SEE: 
Crucible Steel, pr......... ee aes Bae 24,436,500 7 cum} 1Q. | Mar., 1909 
Eenaive oe ahi Ghia se ae Tee ieee April 27 1,254,770 | seeesene Pee ere ere 
Empire Steel, pr.......... ee: past eee 2,500,000 6 cum/ 1% S. A. 

Pat Oe PN os on dss cand Bae eee Feb. 18 1,000,000 | 7 11% Q. Sa sone 
og go eee | 125 ee 1,000,000 7 cum}1%Q. | Noy.. 1908 
General Electric. .... Tere. 159% | + % |May 1 65,178,800 8 2Q. Jan. . 1909 
Harbison-Walker......... Ly a7 Btaeaah Jan. 18 | 18,000,000 | % Oct.. 1907 
Harbison-Walker, pr..... 80 pene 9,600,000 | 6 cum/14%0 April, 1909 
International Pump.......} 39% 4 |\June 8] 17,762,500 1 April, 1905 
International Pump, pr....| 85% | — % 11,350,000 6 cum/1%Q May 1909 
Lackawanna Steel.........| 32 Fite oere March 10 34,972,400 Te”. See pape ace 
Lake Sup. Corps. 55.) «vier 29 +1 Oct 6 40,000,000 «2b ei} des. ceeds ees 
New York Air Brake......| 85 | + % |Tune 17 8,012,500 8 2Q. Oct., 1907 
Niles-Bement-Pond........ ae ee Feb. ° 3 8,500,000 3 1%0 Mar., 1909 
Niles-Bement-Pond, pr.....| 100 Bret 2,000,000 6 cum/1%0 Feb.. 1909 
Otis Elevator Co.......... |} 5O | +3 (March 15 6,375,300 1% 5. A.| April, 1909 
Otis Elevator Co., pr....... .~ O67) 6,295,000 3 nc)/14%Q April, 1909 
Pete ia . ck te acas CP ee May 10 10,750,000 | |) saws cue tiene ae 
Penn. Steel, pr..........-- 1104 | —1 | 16,500,000 | 7 n.c.| 34S. A.| May, 1909 
Pittsburg Coal Co......... | 1034 | — % |March 9 ye ee eee ea: Nov., 1906 
Pittsburg Coal Co., pr..... BR hee 27,071,800 | 7c. |1% April, 1905 
Pressed Steel Car......... 39 | +1 Feb. 17 12,500,000 3 Aug., 1904 
Pressed Steel Car, pr...... 102 | +2 12,500,000 7 n.c.}1%Q Feb., 1909 
yg OARS 7 ae re 185 gawk Nov. 10 | 100,000,000 8 20. May, 1909 
Railway Stl. Spring....... 39% | — % |March 4 13,500,000 2 1S. A. t., 1908 
Railway Stl. Spring, pr....| 99% | ..... 13,500,000 7 cum} 13% Q. Dec., 1908 
Rep. Iron & Steel......... 245% | + % |Dct. 20 27,191, 006 * 1 6 * FC Sa eae 
Rep. Iron & Steel, pr...... 82% | +5 20,416,900 7 cum| 1% Q. April, 1908 
Se "Ae 77% +144 March 10 10,000,000 5 1% Q. Mar., 1909 
Sloss-Sheffield, pr......... i Se ees 6,700,000 7 nc} 1% Q. April, 1909 
Se 8 eer 31% | — % [June 23 12,500,000 2 ¥%Q. Dec., 1907 
U. S. Pipe & Fdy, pr..... ile ee? 12,500,000 7 n.c.| 1% Q. Sept., 1908 
CARRIO SEO ae 543% | +1 [April 19 | 508,302,500 | 2n.c.| %O. Mar., 1909 
J. . 1 Sear 115% + % 360,281,100 7 cum} 1% Q. Mar., 1909 
US; Steak Sa a es « $i. css 463,798,000 5 SOM Ai 
Va. Iron, Coal & Coke...| 61 So a ciel Sept. 1 PA eS ee ee ere Se 
Westinghouse Elec.......| 83% 1% \Tune 16 27,173,200 10 2% QO. Oct., 1907 
Westinghouse Air Brake... | 108 | — % |Oct. 5 14,000,000* | 2% Q. April, 1909 














Par value of shares, $100, except those starred (*), $50. 











compared with 4,823,600 the 
ing week and 4,559,613 the correspond- 
ing week last year. Bonds, exclusive 
of government bonds, were sold to the 
amount of $31,605,000, compared with 
$40,506,000 the preceding week and 
$19,949,000 the corresponding week last 
year. 


preced- 


Copper Stocks. 


New York.—Amalgamated 
closed 7714, a net gain of %. 

Boston.—Butte Coalition closed 24, 
a net loss of 4; Calumet & Arizona 
closed 98%, a net loss of 1; Calumet 
& Hecla closed 605, no change; North 
Butte Mining closed 6434, a net gain 
of 1; Quincy Mining closed 88, a net 
loss of %. 


Financial Notes. 


Copper 





The American Radiator Co. declared 





a dividend of 134 per cent on preferred 
stock, payable May 15, and on the 
common of 1% per cent, payable June 
30; the Pressed Steel Car Co. the 
quarterly dividend of 134 per cent on 
preferred, payable May 25; the War- 
& Steel Co. the regular 
dividend of 3 per cent, 
payable May 15; the International 
Harvester Co. the regular quarterly 
dividend of 134 per cent on preferred, 
payable June 1. 


wick Iron 
semi-annual 


The plant of the Duncannon Iron 
Co., Duncannon, Perry Co., Pa., was 
offered for sale by the receivers April 
22. One bid of $58,000 was received, 


but this was not entertained, as the 


‘court had placed the upset price at 


mortgage of 


$63,000, 
$37,000. 


subject to a 
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NEWS FROM MANY INDUSTRIES 


New Buyers:— 

The Mascot Stove Mfg. Co., Dalton, 
Ga., has been incorporated with $15,- 
000 capital stock by D. C. Jones, P. 
B. Trammell and L. B. Greer. 

The Litchfield Iron Works, Litch- 
field, Ill, capitalized at $12,009, has 
been incorporated by Alexander W. 
Crawford, Edmund Sweeney and Wil- 
liam P. Crawford. 

The Western Foundry Supply Co., 
East St. Louis, Ill., dealers in mineral 
and foundry supplies, capitalized at 
$500,000, has been incorporated by F. 
A. Terry, East St. Louis, IIl. 

A charter has been granted to the 
Empire Motor Car Co., of Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., capitalized at $109,000. The 
directors are Carl G, Fisher, James A. 
Allison, Charles E. Test, A. C. Newby 
and Robert H. Hassler. 

The Industrial Machine & Tipple 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn., mining machin- 
ery, has been chartered, with an au- 
thorized capital of $15,009, by Joseph 
Vasey, W. J. Everett, F. F. Floyd, 
and others. 

J. J. Bigelow Co., New York City, 
manufacturing machinery, appliances 
and supplies, with $5,000 capital stock 
has been incorporated by Nancy M. 
Bigelow, Joseph B. McKeown and 
Joseph J. Bigelow, all of 170 West 
Broadway, New York City. 

The Lackawanna Bridge Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., enginering, contracting, 
bridge building, etc., has been char- 
tered with $500,000 capital stock. The 
incorporators are Beverly L. Worden 
and Fordyce H. Bottum, both of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and Ralph A. Kellogg, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Garny-Mehserle Machine & 
Auto Co., Rochester, N. Y., has filed 
application for a charter to manufac- 
ture motors, engines, etc, with $2,000 
capital stock. The incorporators are 
George and Theresa Garny, and Henry 
and Katherine Mehserle, a!l of Roch- 
ester. 

The Automatic Sprinkler & Heat- 
ing Equipment Co., New York City, 
manufacturing appliances for fire or 
water protection, fire or water alarm, 
or for heating purposes, has been in- 
corporated with $50,000 capital stock, 
by William E. Randel, Frederick H. 
Van Houten and Peter B. Olney Jr., 
all of 678 William street, New York 
City. 

The Brewster Mfg. Co., Brewster,. 
N. Y., has filed application for a char- 
ter to manufacture wire with a cap- 
ital of $100,000. Those interested are 
Theodore W. Blake, Brewster, N. Y.; 


Edwin K. Trowbridge, 114 East Thir- 
ty-eighth street; Theodore L. Froth- 
ingham, 32 Liberty street, both of 
New York City. 

Articles of incorporation were filed 
by the Minneapolis Crucible Steel 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., which has a 
capital stock of $100,000. The incor- 
porators are E. L. Ford, F. E. Crary 
and Otto G. Rieske. 


New Construction:— 

The T. M. Nagle Engine & Boiler 
Co., Erie, Pa., is planning a machine 
shop 155 x 500 feet. 

The Canton Enameling Co., Can- 
ton, O., is planning to erect a brick 
shop, 200 x 250 feet, est?mated to cost 
$35,000. 

The Jeffrey Mig. Co., Columbus, O., 
is erecting a steel and brick stock 
building on the opposite side of its 
plant on First avenue. 

The Speedwell Car Co., of Dayton, 
O., which recently increased its cap- 
ital stock from $10,000 to $250,000, has 
purchased three acres of ground ad- 
jacent to its plant, and is planning an 
addition which will triple its capacity. 

The Advance Machine Co., 194 South 
Clinton street, Chicago, has let con- 
tracts for a one-story shop of brick, 
mill construction, 55 x 100 feet, at an 
estimated cost of $5,000, to be built 
at 1346-52 East Ravenswood Park, 
Chicago. 

The Glenn Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl., is 
planning another department to be 
added to the plant, consisting of a 
nickel plating department for the pur- 
pose of nickel plating connections and 
other goods used in the general plumb- 
ing trade. The new department may 
not be added before next fall. 

The Weinman Pump Mfg. Co., Co- 
lumbus, O., recently received bids for 
the construction of a brick factory 
building to be located at the corner 
of City avenue and Spruce street, 
where it recently purchased a lot 135x 
135 feet. The building will be two 
stories in front and one story in the 
rear. 

The Buffalo Copper & Brass Roll- 
ing Mill Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has let 
the contract for 175 tons of structural 
steel to the Buffalo Structural Steel 
Co., to be used in the erection of an 
addition to its plant at Military road 
and Arizona street. The addition will 
be 144 x 178 feet, with a corrugated 
steel roof. 

The Olds Gas Power Co. has pur- 
chased the structural steel used in the 
Chicago World’s Fair buildings to be 





used as the frame work ior the new 
addition to be built to the Lansing, 
Mich., plant. It will be 48 x 390 feet, 
two stories high. The building will 
be of concrete, and will be used as 
additional space for a tool room and 
storage. 

The Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., is planning additions to 
its plant, including a tube mill 100 x 
360 feet, brick and steel with steel 
truss roof; and a boiler house 62 x 65 
feet, one story, in which it will install 
seven boilers, with a combined capac- 
ity of 2800 horsepower. It is esti- 
mated that the additions will cost 
$50,000. 

The Michigan Brass & Iron Co.,, 
Lansing, Mich., which was recently 
reorganized with a capital stock of 
$20,000, has had plans drawn for a 
new foundry 50 x 130 feet, to be erect- 
ed on the site of the old one at 213 
Cedar street north. The officers of 
the new corporation are: President, 
William Walker; vice president and 
treasurer, Clifford K. Gleason; and 
secretary, Edward B. Prentice. 

Col. E. A. Wall and Reuben May, 
proprietors of the Salt Lake Engi- 
neering Works, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
have announced that they will erect 
a steel castings foundry on a portion 
of the ground owned by the engineer- 
ing works, estimated to cost about 
$50,000. Two buildings will be con- 
structed and improved machinery in- 
stalled. 3esides steel castings of 
various descriptions, it is proposed to 
mold car wheels. 

The Wyoming Foundry Co., Chey- 
enne, Wyo., which was recently organ- 
ized by H. E. Stubbs, J. H. Thomas 
and S. Sparks, has combined with W. 
E..Deneen and will establish a ma- 
chine and foundry business near Six- 
teenth and Eddy strets. This will 
give Cheyenne probably the largest 
machine and foundry shops in the 
state, with the exception of those main- 
tained by the Union Pacific railroad 
there. 

The Nye Tool & Machine Works, 
11-17 South Jefferson street, Chicago, 
advises respecting its new construc- 
tion recently noted, that it has added 
another floor to the itactory in which 
it is operating. It has increased its 
capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000 
in order to capitalize a portion of its 
surplus. It is now manufacturing a 
new line of threading tools, and al- 
ready has orders for all that it can 
make in the next four months. 

The Malleable Iron Range Co, 
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Beaver Dam, Wis., has purchased 
from the city a lot upon which it 
will erect substantial additions. The 
wooden building occupied by the 
nickel and polishing departments will 
be replaced by one of mill construc- 
tion, 60 x 168 feet, two storves, brick. 
The foundry will be located at Main 
and North Spring streets, L-shaped, 
70 x 210 feet on one side, and 70 x 
270 feet on the other, of brick con- 
struction with a steel span roof. It 
is, the intention of the company to 
pour all its iron castings itself. 

The Driggs-Seabury Ordnance Cor- 
poration, Sharon, Pa., advises respect- 
ing its new building that it is adding 
a lean-to to its drop forge and pressed 
steel department, which will be 22 x 
560 feet. It will not install additional 
machinery, but is simply making room 
for present departments. 

The Iowa Stove & Range Co., Wa- 
terloo, Ia. which was recently or- 
ganized, has awarded tne contract for 
the erection of a foundry on the site 
of the foundry owned by the Casca- 
den Co., to cost $7,800. The foundry 
will be 80 x 146 feet, and. beside the 
modern machinery equipment, will 
contain shower baths and other con- 
veniences for workmen. 

The Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., 
Roanoke, Va., announces that it will 
establish a steel and bridge structural 
plant at Memphis, Tenn., at an esti- 
mated cost of $150,000. Work is to 
be begun at once, and the plant is to 
be complete Sept. 1. This is in ad- 
dition to the plant which the company 
announced recently it is building at 
Atlanta, Ga. 

The Peerless Motor Car Co., ‘Cleve- 
land, O., advises that additions to 
the Cleveland plant which are now un- 
der way include two three-story fac- 
tory buildings, and extension of the 
present three-story building and a 
four-story office building which will 
give approximately 150,000 square feet 
of floor space. The factory building 
will be equipped with the latest ma- 
chinery and the office building with all 
modern appliances. The company is 
also erecting at Broadway aud Fifty- 
seventh street, New York city, a .six- 
story garage and salesroom building 
for its exclusive use. J. Milton Dye: 
1s the architect for the Cleveland 
building and Francis H. Kimbal! for 
the New York building. 

The Perfection Spring Co., Cleve- 
land, advises that the increase in its 
capital stock recently noted was for 
the purpose of erecting two additions 
to present buildings; one a _ temper- 
ing department, 70 x 100 feet, one 
story, mill construction, 22 feet high, 
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with excellent provis:on for light and 
air. This department will be occupied 
within a week. The cther addition 
will include a warehouse and forging 
department, 52 x 150 feet. Both build- 
ings adjoin the present occupied 
structure, and when they are complet- 
ed, the plant will have a capacity of 
five tons per day. The profits for 
the past year will be devoted to in- 
creasing equipment, both special and 
regular. The company manufactures 
automobile springs only, and has suffi- 
cient orders on hand to run the plant 
for six months, besides having con- 
tracts closed and in sight to occupy 
it for the the next 15 months. 

The Globe Malleable Iron Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., advises that it has begun 
upon an addition to its plant which 
will be of like construction with the 
present plant, namely, concrete, steel 
reinforced. The addition to the north 
end of the plant will be 100 x 125 feet, 
to be used as an annealing room, 
sorting and shipping rooms; the addi- 
tion to the south end, 100 x 125 feet, 
to be used for molding space; addi- 
tion to the east end of the foundry, 
25 x 180 feet, to be used for match 
room, core room and _ experimental 
room. The company has purchased 
a Bury compressor from the Bury 
Compressor Co., motors from _ the 
General Electric Co., and is also in 
the market for some air hoist jib 
cranes, of one and two-tcn capacity; 
an air hoist of two-ton capacity, and 
an electric overhead conveyor system. 
When the additions are completed, the 
building will cover about two ‘acres 
of ground, and the company has about 
five acres of vacant land adjoining. 
A chemical laboratory has also been 
equipped to be used in the company’s 
experimental department. 


General Industrial:— 

The Bates Machine Co., Joliet, IIl., 
has increased its capital stock from 
$100,000 to $400,000. 

The Garrett Machine Works, Gar- 
rett, Ind. thas increased its capital 
stock from $15,000 to $30,000. 

The Western Foundry Supply Co., 
of New York city, has been author- 
ized to operate in Illinois, with a 
state capital of $84,000. 

The foundry of William Mann, re- 
cently deceased, at Martins Ferry, O., 
has been purchased by James H. 
Beans, former secretary and manager 
of the Centre Foundry & Machine 
Co., of Wheeling, W. Va. 

Charles Tschudi has been appointed 
receiver of the Tschudi & McBarren 
Machine Co., Dayton, O. He was 
formerly president of the company, 
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and will now take charge of the plant 
under direction of the court. 

The Labatt Mfg. Co. 367 Queen 
street, West Toronto, Ont., manufac- 
turer of plumbing supplies, has been 


- bought out by the Standard Sanitary 


Mfg. Co., the Canadian branch of the 
Pittsburg house of the same name, 

The Belle City Malleable & 
Wrought Iron Co., Lakeside, Wis., has 
installed a 14-ton steel punch and 
shear. The company just recently 
placed in operation an iron and steel 
magnet, which removes small particles 
of iron and steel from shop refuse. 

The Akron Wire & Fence Co., Ak- 
ron, O., which was organized with a 
capital stock of $15,000 a short while 
ago, was placed in the hands of a 
receiver April 27. The company’s as- 
sets, including tools, office furniture, 
etc., amount to $4,700, and the liabili- 
ties to $4,400. 

The East Liverpool Foundry & 
Machine Co., East Liverpool, O., has 
taken contracts for iron work for five 
kilns, one to go to Philadelphia, “an- 
other to Carrollton, O., and three to 
Canonsburg, Pa. The plant is run- 
ning full time, and the blacksmith de- 
partment is behind on its orders. 

The Interstate Engineering Co., 
Bedford, O., has received orders for 
2,500 tons of structural steel, part of 
which will go into the construction of 
a building for the Goodrich Rubber 
Co., at Akron, the Northern Ohio 
Traction & Light Co., and the Enam- 
eled Pipe & Engineering Co., of Ely- 
ria. The company has just shipped a 
locomotive crane for government use 
in the Mare Island navy yard. 

The Climax Railway Supply Co., 
570 Old Colony building, Chicago, ad- 
vises that its recent incorporation is 
simply a reorganization of the Climax 
Stock Guard Co., in order that it 
might take over representation in the 
west of several western manufacturers, 
in addition to its line of “clay” and 
expanded metal cattle guards, and steel 
farm cross gates which the company 
has been manufacturing for years. 

Peter Gerlach & Co., Cleveland, have 
been awarded the contract for two 
carloads of stave heading and barrel 
machinery for a recently formed bar- 
rel manufacturing company of Mex- 
ico City, Mex. The Gerlach Co. re- 
ports that sales of machinery fell off 
only 2% per cent in 1908 over those 
of 1907, and from present indications 
the sales of 1909 will exceed those 
of last year by fully 50 per cent. 

W. N. Kratzer & Co. Pittsburg, 
structural steel and iron work,” has 
received a contract for furnishing 
structural steel for the new Temple 
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theater being erected in Rochester, 
N. Y., aggregating about 600 tons, and 
included in this are two steel plate 
riveted box girders, each 22 inches 
wide, 5314 inches in depth and 84 feet 
in length, weighing 39 tons. Recent- 
ly one of these girders was shipped 
from Pittsburg, and it was declared 
by the local newspapers as the heavi- 
est load ever moved by teams over a 
Pittsburg street, 20 draft horses being 
employed to move the load. 

Gulick, Henderson & Co., of Pitts- 
burg, industrial chemists and engineers, 
have taken out articles of corporation 
in New Jersey under the title of Gu- 
lick-Henderson Co. Officers have been 
elected as follows: President, Henry 
Gulick; vice president, Ward O. Col- 
lins; treasurer, J. W. Henderson; sec- 
retary, W. P. Gulick. The business 
had formerly been conducted as a 
partnership and the incorporation in- 
volves no change in policy. 

The last of the six new basic open- 
hearth furnaces which the National 
Tube Co. has just completed at its 
Lorain, O., plant was fired the past 
week and the steel is being supplied 
to the girder rail mill of the works. 
The Lorain plant has previously been 
equipped for making only Bessemer 
steel and in the event of open-hearth 
rails being specified, the blooms were 
shipped in by the Carnegie Steel Co. 
The new furnaces are of the most 
modern type and are of 80 tons capac- 
ity each. 

The Trenton Engine Co., Trenton, 
N. J., which was recently organized 
by New York and Trenton capitalists, 
has purchased the plant of the Reeves 
Engine Co. In addition to high speed 
steam engines of the type perfected 
by Clifton Reeves, the Trenton com- 
pany will make a feature of gas and 
gas producer engines for various sorts 
of marine purposes and also general 
use. The officers of the Trenton com- 
pany are: William  P. 
Cubberley; treasurer, A. K. Lueckel; 
secretary and general manager, E. W. 
Graef, who, together with Robert 
Kennedy and T. Van Kannell, are di- 
rectors. 


President, 


Trade Notes:— 

The Independent Pneumatic Tool 
Co., Chicago, announces that May 1 
it removed its general offices from the 
First National Bank building, Chicago, 
to its new “Thor” building at 1307 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, where 
larger space and better facilities are 
provided for taking care of its stead- 
ily increasing business. 

The Fred M. Prescott Steam Pump 
Co., Milwaukee, has announced that 
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in order to facilitate supplying the in- 
creasing demand for its pumping en- 
gines, hydraulic machinery and con- 
densing apparatus, it has opened a 
district sales office at Atlanta, Ga., 
-which will be in charge of R. L. Rad- 
cliffe. All business originating in the 
southern and southeastern states will 
be handled directly from there. 

The Ernst Wiener Co., New York 
City, builder of industrial cars and 
track, has appointed the W. K. Kenly 
Co., of Chicago, district sales agent 
for Chicago territory. 


Fires :— 

A gas explosion occurring in two 
core ovens of the Modern Foundry 
Co.’s plant, Cincinnati, April 24, caused 
damage to the amount of probably 
$500. 

The frame portion of the machine 
shops of the Dean Mfg. Co., Sey- 
mour, Wis., was badly damaged April 
16, the loss being placed at $7,000 
with insurance of $6,000. Part of the 
machinery equipment was also injured. 

Fire which started in the shops of 
the Worcester Metal Goods Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., April 22, caused a loss 
of about $3,000. The H. G. Barrie 
Co., special machinery, sustained loss 
by water. All the losses are covered 
by insurance. 

The roof, skylights, etc., of the foun- 
dry of the Hassel Iron Works, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., were burned April 
17, causing a loss of $400. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 

BERGER SYSTEM OF SIDEWALK AND 
VAULT LIGHTING.—The Berger Mfg. Co., 
Canton, O., is sending out a handsomely got- 
ten up catalog of its ‘‘Raydiant’” sidewalk and 
vault lights, which are used also for sky- 
lights, areaways, roofs, floors, etc., and con- 
tains within its 56 6 x 9-inch pages numerous 
illustrations of their application, covering 
buildings, etc., in all parts of the country. 

GIROD ELECTRIC STEELS.—C. W. 
Leavitt & Co., 30 Church street, New York, 
are issuing a catalog describing various grades 
of steels for a variety of purposes, principally 
tool steels, but all manufactured by the elec- 
tric furnace system of Paul Girod, at Ugine, 
France. Unusually high qualites are claimed 
for the steels made by this process. 

SIROCCO BLOWERS.—The American Blow 
er Co., Detroit, is distributing a booklet espe- 
cially descriptive of its “Sirocco” fans, the 
manufacture of which, it will be remembered, 
they have recently undertaken. Examples of 
both engine and motor-driven fans applied to 
ventilation of buildings, ventilation and me- 
chanical draft aboard ship and in stationary 
plants, mine ventilation, etc., are given, to- 
gether with tables of dimensions and capact- 
ties. 

STEEL SHEET PILING.—The_ Carnegie 
Steel Co., Pittsburg, in a 64-page, 10 x 8-inch 
catalog, illustrates and describes the different 
sizes and applications of the various forms 
of sections which they roll for sheet piling. 
Some of the information as to costs and re- 
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peated use of steel sheet piling will be found 
very interesting. The catalog is one of the 
handsomest specimens of the kind that has 
come under our notice. 

MACHINERY AND SMALL TOOLS.- 
The Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. 
I., has issued its 1909 catalog of 500 3% x 
6-inch pages, describing its line of machine 
and small tools, covering milling machines, 
both horizontal and vertical, a full line of 
attachments, plain, universal and_ tool-grinding 
machines and attachments, gear-cutting ma- 
chines, screw machines, turret-forming and 
cutting-off machines, horizontal and_ vertical 
chucking machines, tool furnaces and a full 
line of gear cutters, reamers and machinists’ 
small tools, including a very complete list of 
measuring instruments. 

REVOLVING ELEVATORS.—The New 
York Revolving Portable Elevator Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., in a 24-page, 6 x 9-inch catalog, 
describes its portable revolving elevators in- 
tended for use in factories, warehouses and 
other places where boxes, barrels, cases, etc., 
are handled. The apparatus consists of a 
vertical frame with a projecting foot or table 
at the base and the whole mounted on a 
three-wheel truck. The load to be moved 
can be rolled or otherwise placed on the table 
and elevated to the desired height and the 
whole revolved on the circular base, allowing 
the load to be transferred to the top of a 
stockpile, or on to a truck or shelf, or else 
where. They are built in capacities up to 
1,200 pounds, and up to a hoist of 10 feet 

ELECTRIC FURNACES.—At the present 
time, when the electric furnace is attracting so 
much attention for the treating and smelting 
of ores and the refining of metals, the catalog 
on the above subject issued by the American 
Electric Furnace Co., New York, and de 
scribing the Kjellin, Colby and Rochling-Rod- 
enhauser types of furnaces, will doubtless be 
found valuable. Tables are included, giving 
the types and sizes of furnaces built, with 
the production, capacity and the power re- 
quired, and also half-tones of samples of work 
produced. 

COAL AND ORE-HANDLING MACHIN 
ERY.—The C. W. Hunt Co., New York, in 
its catalog No. 091, 88 pages, 6% x 9 inches, 
describes lines of hoisting and conveying ap- 
paratus built by it and applicable to various 
situations, duties and _ capacities. Numerous 
illustrations of typical installations are in 
cluded. 

VENTILATING AND GAS-BLOWING AP 
FARATUS.—The B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde 
Park, Mass., in bulletin 105, describes its gas 
boosters and exhausters, and in bulletin 106 a 
very decided and interesting novelty in the 
shape of a portable electric ventilating set, 
which is designed to take current from the 
ordinary lighting circuit in a house and can 
be carried about from room to room. By 
means of a length of flexible canvas hose at- 
tached to the outlet, it can be made to 
thoroughly ventilate any apartment. The larg 
est size is only about 12 inches high and 
weighs about 50 pounds, and, it is claimed, 
will use less than three cents’ worth of current 
per hour, the smallest about one cent’s worth 
It is also claimed that a moderate sized room 
can be thoroughly ventilated in 10 or 15 min 
utes. Doubtless this type of apparatus will 
soon take rank with the ordinary electric fan. 

STEAM SHOVELS, LOCOMOTIVE: 
CRANES, ETC.—The Browning Engineering 
Co., Cleveland, in its bulletins Nos. 31, 33, 
34, 35 and 37, describes a line of lifting mag- 
nets, steam shovels, automatic buckets, loco- 
motive cranes and scraper bucket excavators, 
with illustrations and descriptions of their ap 
plication to various services ; 
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The Secret of Economy in Modern Planing 


is found in 


The Cincinnati Variable Speed Planer 


SIZES 22 TO 96 INCHES WIDE 


The speed that’s best adapted to get greatest results on any - 
Roughing, 
finishing and different materials require different speeds 
and our machines offer any speed from 15 to 60 feet. The 
saving over one-speed planing is from 25 to 50%. Are 
you an economy seeker? Then ask for our catalog. 


THE CINCINNATI PLANER CO., 


MOTOR OR BELT DRIVEN 


given job is obtained on “Cincinnati” Planers. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 















AUSTIN 
Figure “E” 


HORIZONTAL 
IRON RECEIVER 


STEAM 
SEPARATOR 


Separates the moisture 
and ‘“‘slugs” of water 
from the live steam cur- 
rent. 


(" . 
} Lelia 





Guarantees the delivery of DRY 
STEAM to engine cylinders. In- 
creases the efficiency of an engine 
and decreases the consumption of 
fuel and lubricant. Prevents cylin- 
der explosions. 





Send for catalog 





AUSTIN SEPARATOR CO. 


44 Woodbridge St. DETROIT, MICH. 


High-Speed 
Chain Hoist 


The bearings of the Hoist have 
GRAPHITE-BRONZE BUSHINGS. 
They are self-lubricating, 
they require no oil and 
will run indefinitely 
without cutting 


ALL GEARS CUT. 


These hoists will raise a load ef two tons 
to a height of one foot with a pull of 125 Ib. 
while overhauling only 39% feet of hand 
chain. 

As you would have to overhaul at least 90 
feet of hand chain to do the same ‘work on 
the best Screw Hoists, it is plain {that the 
CYCLONE is more than twice as fast, It 
can be geared to a higher speed than any 
other hoist with no greater hand wheel pull. 
There is the least possible friction loss, the 
efficiency averaging nearly 8O per cent. 
When there is no load the hand wheel may 
be spun in either direction. 

When the hand chain is released the Auto- 
matic Brake immediately locks the block 
so‘that the load is safely held at any point. 
It may be readily lowered, however, by a 
reverse pull on the hand chain. 


Half Ton and One Ton Sizes are furnished 
with single lead chains uniess 
otherwise specified. 


Send for Complete Catalog of Hoists 
and Trolleys, 
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The CHISHOLM & MOORE MFG. CO., Cleveland, Ohl, U.S.A 
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WRIGHT “EMERGENCY” 


HIGH PRESSURE CONTINUAL FLOW 


admirably adapted to service in steam 
lines extending long distances. Drains 
automatically the accumulating condensa- 
tion, keeping the system regularly supplied 
with DRY STEAM. 


Shipped on trial— Send for catalog 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING CO. 
DETROIT, MICH., 36 Woodbridge St. 
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Cray Iron, Semi-Steel 
and Air Furnace 


Chemical and Caustt« 


Have well equipped chemical and 
Have equipf 
Over 200 ton traveling crane caf 








HEAVY FOUNDRY AND MACHINE WORK 


BLOWING ENGINES 


THe Macsetu Iron Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
























FINE GREY IRON CASTINCS Parkesburg 
of every description, 
Including Stove Plate, Machinery, Rammed and Rapped by Charooal Iron Boiler Tu bes 
Compressed Air, Sand Blasted, Japanned, Nickel, Brass made from the same grade of skelp which 
and Copper Plated. Also Builders’ Hardware. we have manufactured for forty years. 
THE TAYLOR & BOGCGIS FOUNDRY co. PARKESBURG IRON COMPANY 
Cleveland, O. PARKESBURG, PA. 


















NORWAY AND SWEDISH IRON 


ARTHUR C. HARVEY Co. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 
374 to 394 Congress Street BOSTON, MASS. 





If you do not receive our monthly stock lists of Norway and Swedish Iron in stock, write us. 
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Advertisers’ names are inserted at the rate of thirty-two classifications for each page 
advertisement carried regularly. 


ABRASIVES. 
Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 
Vitrified Wheel Co., Westfield, Mass. 


ACCESSORIES (Lathe). 
Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, O. 


ACCOUNTING (Cost). 
Webner, F. E., & Co., Cincinnati, O. 


ACCUMULATORS (Hydraulic). 
Birdsboro Steel Fdy. & Mch, Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 
Chambersburg Engineering Co., 

Chambersburg, Pa. 
Farrel Fdy. & Mch. Co., Ansonia, Conn. 
Lake Erie Engineering Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, O. 
Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Southwark Fdy. & Mch. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Taylor-Wilson Mfg. Co., McKees Rocks, Pa. 
United Engineering & Fdy. Con. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Waterbury Farrel Fdy. & Mch. Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Wheeling Mold & Fdy. Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wood, R. D., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALARMS (High or Low). 
Wright Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


ALLOY. 
Blackwell, Geo. B., Sons & Co., Liverpool, Eng. 
Farrar & Trefts, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Phosphor-Bronze Smelting Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANGLES, TEES, CHANNELS. 

(Iron and Steel). 

American Bridge Co. ef New York, 

Bassett-Presicy Co., Cleveland, O. 

Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, O. 

Buffalo Steel Co., Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Carnegie Stee] Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Globe Rolling Mill Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Inland Steel Co., Chicago, III. 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Kratzer, W. N., & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Lackawanna Steel Co., New York City. 
Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
North Works, Chicago, IIl. 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Ryerson & Son, Joseph T., Chicago, IIl. 
Scully Iron & Steel Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Standard Gauge Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


ANTI-VIBRATORS. 
Ruddiman, John, New York, N. Y. 


APPLIANCES (Steel Works). 
Blair Engineering Co., New York, N. Y. 
ARCHES (Boiler Door and Combus- 

tion Chamber). 
McLeod & Henry Co., Troy, N. Y. 


ARMATURES. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


ASSAYERS. 
Emmerton, F. A., Cleveland, O. 
Peck, Francis J., & Co., Cleveland, O. 


AXLES. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Consolidated Mfg. Co., Toledo, O. 
Cleveland City Forge & Iron Co., Cleveland, O. 
Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Otis Steel Co., Ltd., Clevetand, O. 


AXLES (Automobile). 
Consolidated Mfg. Co., Toledo, O. 
BAKERS (Wire Coating, Wire, Rivet 

and Bolt Works). 
Turner, Vaughn & Taylor Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


BALLS (Steel). 
Auburn Ball Bearing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Wyman & Gordon, Worcester, Mass. 


BANDS. 
Bassett-Presley Co., Cleveland, O. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Globe Rolling Mill Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Pittsburg Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


BARRELS (Tumbling, Welded Chain 
and Wire Nail Mills). 


Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich. 
Obermayer, S., Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Smith, J. D., Fdry. Supply Co., Cleveland, O. 
Turner, Vaughn & Taylor Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
Whiting Fdy. Equipment Co., Harvey, III. 


BARROWS. 
American Fork & Hoe Co., Cleveland, O. 
Meehan Boiler & Cons. Co., Lowellville, O. 
Obermayer, S., Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Smith, J. D., Fdry. Supply Co., Cleveland, O. 
Wiener Co., Ernst, New York, N. Y. 
Youngstown Car Mfg. Co., Youngstown, O. 


BARS (Concrete Reinforcing). 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, III. 
Bassett-Presley Co., Cleveland, O. 

Buffalo Steel Co., Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Interstate Iron & Steel Co., Chicago, IIl. 
North Works, Chicago, IIl. 

Ryerson, Joseph T., & Son, Chicago, III. 


BARS (Iron and Steel). 
American Bridge Co., New York City. 
American Iron & Steel Mfg. Co., Lebanon, Pa. 
Bassett-Presley Co., Cleveland, O. 
Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, O. 

Buffalo Steel Co., Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa, 

Globe Rolling Mill Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Harvey, Arthur C., Boston, Mass. 

Highland Iron & Steel Co., Terre Haute, Ind 
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The Marshall Foundry Co. 


Twenty-Eighth and Railroad Sts., 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


Ingot Molds and Iron Castings 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 





Capacity 


250 TONS PER DAY 








CASTINGS 


Iron and Semi-Steel 


HEAvyY MACHINERY CASTINGS 
Up to 25 tons in weight 
SEMI- STEEL CASTINGS guaranteed 
over 30,000 lbs, tensile strength 
SMALLER CASTINGS made on molding 
machines at low prices 


BIRMINGHAM IRON FOUNDRY 


Derby, Conn. 


ROSS-MEEHAN FOUNDRY CO. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Grey ©, Malleable 
Iron Founders 


CASTINGS 


1 ounce to 50,000 pounds 





Railroad & Warehouse Stoves. 
A full line of M. C. B. Standard Patterns. 











Blast Furnace 


GASTINGS 


—and— 


ROLLING MILL MACHINERY 


Estimates furnished promptly. 


BRADDOCK MACHINE & MFG. CO. 
Braddock, Pa. 











ROLLING MILL MACHINERY 


and 


AIR FURNACE CASTINGS 





14° x 27° Chill Pass Angle Roll 


AMERICAN ROLL & FOUNDRY CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
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BARS (Iron and Steel)—Continued. 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. — 

Interstate Iron & Steel Cv., Chicago, Il. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Kratzer, W. N., & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

LaBelle Iron Works, Steubenville, O. 
Lackawanna Steel Co., New York City. 
Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Milton Mfg. Co., Milton, Pa. 

North Works, Chicago, Ill. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Chicago, Iil. 

Scully Steel & Iron Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Standard Gauge Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 

Birmingham, Ala. 


BARS (Sheet). 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Lackawanna Steel Co., New York City. 
LaBelle Iron Works, Steubenville, oO. 
Mudge, Edmund W., & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Republic Iron & Steel io. Sees Pa. 

oa 0., 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railr ee 
United Steel Co., Canton, O. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, oO. 


BARS (Splice). 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Central Track Supply Co., Springfield, O. 
Lackawanna Steel Co., New York City. 


BATTERIES (Storage). 


Westinghouse Machine Co., E. Pittsburg, Pa. 


BEARINGS. 
Auburn Ball Bearing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Enterprise Metal Co., Syracuse, N. 7. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Phosphor Bronze Smelting Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Chicago, Ill. 
Schultz, A. L., & Son, Chicago, Ill. 


BELLOWS (Foundry). 
Ob , S&., Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Smith, J. D. Fdry. Supply Co., Cleveland, O. 


BELTING. 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 


BELTING (Link). 
Dodge Mfg Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, oO. 
Ohie Malleable Iron Co., Columbus, O. 


Engi & Thresher Co., 
Port Huron Engine Deer Biocon, “2Mieks 


BELTS (Conveying). 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 


BENCHES (Draw, Wire, Rivet and 
Bolt Works). 


Morgan Construction Co., Worcester. Mass. 
Turner, Vaughn & Taylor Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


laterb fKarrel’ Foundry & Machine Co. 
‘Sip oe Waterbury, Conn. 


BILLETS. 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Bassett, Presley Co., Cleveland, 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
LaBelle Iron Works, Steubenville, O. 
Lackawanna Steel Co., New York City. 
North Works, Chicago, Ill. 
Otis Steel Co, Cleveland, O.— 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Stewart Iron Co., Ltd., Cleveland, O. 
Taylor, N. é ‘ey Fh ys pare nag 

0a ron ailroa 0., 
co J Pittsburg, Pa. 
Inited Steel Co., Canton, O. : 
Wood. Alan, Iron & Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BINS (Ore, Coal, Storage, Etc.). 
Canton Boiler & Engineering Co., Canton, O. 


BLOCKS (Chain). 
Byers, John F., Machine Co., Ravenna, O. 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 


BLOCKS (Cupola). 
American Refractories Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Obermayer, S., Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Smith, J. D., Fdry. Supply Co. Cleveland, O. 
Btevens B., Detroit . 





F. Mich 
Stowe-Fuller Co., Cleveland, O. 
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BLOOMS. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Hillman, J. H., & Son, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Chicago, III. 
LaBelle Iron Works, Steubenville, O. 
Lackawanna Steel Co., New York City. 
National Tube Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 

Pittsburg, Pa. 

Wood, Alan, Iron & Steel Co., Philadelphia. 


BLOWERS. 


Cameron, A, S., Steam Pump Works, 

ew York City. 
Eynon-Evans Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co., Matteawan, N. Y. 
Smith, J. D., Fdry, Supply Co., Cleveland, O. 


BOILERS. 


Baird Machinery Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Canton Boiler & Engrg. Co., Canton, O. 
Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago, III. 
Cooper, C. & G., Co., Mt. Vernon, O 
Farrar & Trefts, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hathaway, A. G., & Co., Cleveland, O. 
Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich. 
Lake Erie Engine Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Meehan Boiler & Construction Co., 
Lowellville, O. 
Petroleum Iron Works Co., Sharon, Pa. 
Phoenix Iron Works Co., Meadville, Pa. 
Randle Machinery Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Riter-Conley Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Schultz, A, L., & Son, Chicago, III. 
Sharon Boiler Works, Sharon, Pa. 
Standard Boiler & Plate Iron Co., Niles, O. 
Struthers-Wells Co., Warren, Pa. 
Toomey, Frank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vandyck-Churchill Co., New York City. 
Wickes Bros., Pittsburg, Pa. 


BOLTS. 


American Bridge Co., New York City. 
Bassett-Presley Co., Cleveland, O. 
Chicago Screw Co., Chicago, II. 
Graham Nut Co., Pittsburg, Pa, 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Milton Mfg. Co., Milton, ‘ 

National Bolt & Nut Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Oliver Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co., 


Port Chester, N. Y. 


Ryerson, Joseph T., & Son, Chicago, III. 
Steel Car Forge Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Upson Nut Co., Cleveland, O. 


BOOKS. 
Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland, O. 


BOXES (Annealing). 


Canton Boiler & Engrg. Ce., Canton, O. 
Meehan Boiler & Construction Co., 

Lowellville, O. 
Union Steel Casting Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
United Engineering & Fdy. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Wilfong Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOXES (Charging). 


Meehan Boiler & Construction Co., 


Lowellville, O. 


Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, O. 
Variety Iron & Steel Works Co., Cleveland, O. 


BRACES (Rail). 
Central Track Supply Co., Springfield. 


BRAZING (Custom). 
Champion Engineering Co., Cleveland, O. 


BREAKERS (Casting). 


Curtis & Co. Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., Harvey, III. 


BREAKERS (Circuit). 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


BRICK AND CLAY (Fire). 


American Refractories Co., Joliet, Ill. 
Ashland Fire Brick Co., Ashland, Ky. 
Bickford Fire Brick Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Blackwell, Geo. G., Sons & Co., Toverpect. 
Clearfield Fire Brick (Co., Clearfield, Pa. 
Dover Fire Brick Co., Cleveland, O. 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Kenworthy Engineering Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Niles Fire Brick Co., Niles, O. 

Scioto Fire Brick Co., Sciotoville, O. 
Stowe-Fuller Co., Cleveland, O. 
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Smith, J. D., Fdry. Supply Co., Cleveland, O. 
Soisson, Jos., Fire Brick Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Stevens, F. B., Detroit, Mich. 

Swank’s Sons, Hiram, Johnstown, Pa. 


BRICK (Silica, Magnesia, Chrome). 
American Refractories Ce., Joliet, Ill. 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Soisson, Jos., Fire Brick Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Stowe-Fuller Co., Cleveland, 


BRIDGES AND VIADUCTS (Steel). 


American Bridge Co., New York City. 
Bellefontaine Bridge & Steel Co., 
Bellefontaine, O. 
Interstate Engineering Co., Cleveland, 
McClintic-Marshall Construction Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


BRUSHES (Foundry). 


Obermayer, S., Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Smith, J. D., Fdry. Supply Co., Cleveland, O. 


BUCKETS (Clam Shell). 


Interstate Engineering Co., Bedford, O. 
Macbeth Iron Co., Cleveland, O 
McMyler Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, O. 


BUCKETS (Elevator and Hoisting). 


Bartlett, C. O., & Snow Co., Cleveland, O. 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, O. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 

McMyler Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 

Ohio Malleable Iron Co., Columbus, O. 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, O. 


BULLDOZERS. 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Co., 
Cleveland, O. 
Long & Allstatter Co., Hamilton, O. 
National Machinery Co., Tiffin, 


BULLDOZERS (Hydraulic). 


Chambersburg Engineering Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


BURNERS (Fuel Oil). 


Burns Oil-Fuel Furnace Co., Fort Plain, N. Y. 
Petroleum Iron Works Co., Sharon, Pa. 
Rockwell Furnace Co., New York, N. Y. 


BURRS (Rivet). 
Wrought Washer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis 


CABLEWAYS. 


McClintic-Marshall Construction Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


CARS (Annealing, Pig Iron, Etc). 


Chase Foundry & Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 
Smith, J. D., Fdry, Supply Co.. Cleveland, O. 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., Harvey, II. 
Youngstown Car Mfg. Co., Youngstown, O. 


CARS (Billet). 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Chase Foundry & Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 
Watt Mining Car Wheel Co., Barnesville, 0. 
Youngstown Car Mfg. Co., Youngstown, O. 


CARS (Charging). 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 

Chase Foundry & Mfg. Co., Columbus, O, 
Variety Iron & Steel Works Co., Cleveland, 0. 
Youngstown Car Mfg. Co., Youngstown. O. 


CARS (Coal, Coke and Mining). 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus. O. 

Massillon Fdry. & Machine Co., Massillon, O 
Watt Mining Car Wheel Co., Barnesville, O. 
Wiener Co., Ernst, New York, N. Y. 
Youngstown Car Mfg. Co., Youngstown, O 


CARS (Derrick). 


Byers, John F., Machine Co., Ravenna, 0. 
Watt Mining Car Wheel Co., Barnesville, 0. 


CARS (Electrically Driven). 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 
Westinghouse Machine Co., E. Pittsburg, Pa. 


CARS (Industrial). 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 

Chase Foundry & Mfg. Co., Columbus, O 
Watt Mining Car Wheel Co., Barnesville, O. 
Wiener Co., Ernst, New York, N. Y. 

Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., Harvey, II. 
Youngstown Car Mfg. Co., Youngstown, O. 
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IRON CASTINGS 


Large Modern Foundry, with capacity sufficient 
for very prompt delivery of any order. 





LARGE WORK A_ SPECIALTY. 





Semi-Steel Castings 
Machine Moulded Gear: 


SEND FOR OUR GEAR LIST. 








Farrel Foundry & Machine Company, 


ANSONIA, CONN. 








Crucible Manganese 
STEEL CASTINGS STEEL CASTINGS 
Of All Descriptions Highest Quality Soundest, Smoothest and Strongest Steel Castings made. 
Gears and Pipe Fittings A Specialty Your orders solicited. Give us a trial. 


. OOSTBURG STEEL FOUNDRY 
NES ye, Casting Co. cose nae: anne 


Foundry located onC. @ N. W.R.R 











STEEL Prine ae, ABLE The West Steel and Iron Casting Co. 
- Cleveland, Ohic. 
CASTINGS evelan .. 
Quality unsurpassed. Specialists in High Grade Small Steel Castings. 
ACME STEEL 2 MALLEABLE IRON WORKS West's Electrical Steel for Electrical Steel Castings. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 











Not only perfectly straight, but round, 
true to'size and highly polished. gates msc 


. . smooth, easily machined, and accurate to 1-1000 inch. Don’t for 
= CUMBERLAND STIL See eee goodness sake bore out any more rods! Our tubing is a new path and 


. TU is ED == CROUND ~ CUMBERLAND. MD. a quick one. We make low carbon steel tubing too. 
U.S.A Glad to answer questions 


First in America, and with a single exce en. first in the world to meke 
eamless Steel Tubing. 


Send for Price List No. 18. ELLWOOD IVINS TUBE WORKS, Oak Lane Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


=< STEEL CAS TING co 





HIGHLY POLISHED SAAF TANG. 

















NEwarRK NEWJERSEY 
CAPACITY FROM I TO 2.000 Ibs 
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CARS (Tank). 


Canton Boiler & Engrg. Co., Canton, O. 
Mechan Boiler & Construction Co., 


Lowellville, O. 
Standard Boiler & Plate Iron Co., Niles, O. 


CASTINGS (Auto). 


Acme Steel & Malleable Iron Works, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Canton Brass €o., Canton, O. 

Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 

Ideal Bronze Co., Cleveland, O. 

Ohio Malleable Iron Co., Columbus, O. 


CASTINGS (Brass, Bronze and 
Aluminum). 


Canton Brass Co., Canton, O. 

Dake Engine Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 

Eynon-Evans Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Farrar & Trefts, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Ideal Bronze Co., Cleveland, O. 

Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Pittsburg Valve Foundry & Construction Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Powell, Wm., Co., Cincinnati, O. 

United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


CASTINGS (Crucible Steel). 


Chicago Steel Foundry Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Oostburg Steel Foundry, Oostburg, Wis. 
Prime Steel Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Strong Stee! Foundry Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CASTINGS (Die). 


Strong Steel Foundry Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
United Engineering & Fdy. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


CASTINGS (Galvanized). 
Cleveland Galvanizing Works Co., Cleveland, O. 


CASTINGS (Gray Iron). 


American Bridge Co., New York City. 
American Roll & Foundry Co., Canton, O. 
Barlow Foundry Co., Newark, N. J. 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co., 
Birdsboro, Pa. 
Birmingham Iron Foundry, Derby, Conn. 
Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chambersburg Engineering Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Co., 
Cleveland, O. 
Curtis & Co. Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Dake Engine Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 
East Buffalo Iron Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Farrar & Trefts, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Farrel. Fdry. & Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn. 
Flaeg, Stanley G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Green Engineering Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Lake Erie Engineering Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Macbeth Iron Co., Cleveland, 
Marshall Foundry Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Massillon Fdry. & Mach. Co., Massillon, O. 
Mesta Machine Co.. Pittsburg. Pa. 
National Foundry Co., Erie, Pa. 
Phoenix Iron Works Co., Meadville, Pa. 
Ross-Meehan Foundry Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Shelby Foundry Co., Shelby, O. ? 
Standard Engineering Co., Ellwood City, Pa. 
Taylor-Wilson Mfg. Co., McKees Rocks, Pa. 
Taylor & Boggis Foundry Co., Cleveland, O. 
Union Foundry & Machine Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., 
New York City. 
Wheeling Mold & Fdy. Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Youngstown Car Mfg. Co., Youngstown, O. 
Youngstown Fdy. & Mach. Co., Youngstown, O. 


CASTINGS (Gray Iron, Car and 
Locomotive). 


Buffalo Fdy. & Mach. Co.. Buffalo. N. Y. 
East Buffalo Iron Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Farrar & Trefts, Buffalo. N. Y. 

Lake Erie Engineering Works. Buffalo, N. Y. 
National Foundry Co., Erie, Pa. 

Phoenix Tron Works Co., Meadville, Pa. 
Ross-Meehan Foundry Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Taylor-Wilson Mfg. Co.. McKees Rocks, Pa. 
United Engineering & Fdy. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Wheeling Mold & Fdy. Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


CASTINGS (Gray Iron Machinery). 


Taylor & Bogie Foundry Co.. Cleveland. O. 
Wheeling Mold & Fdy. Co.. Wheeling, W. V. 


CASTINGS (Light Gray Iron). 
Taylor & Boggis Foundry Co., Cleveland, O. 
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CASTINGS (Malleable). 
Acme Steel & Malleable Iron Works, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Barlow Foundry Co., Newark, N. J. 
Chisholm: & Moore Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 


Columbus Malleable Casting Co., Columbus, O. 


Dayton Malleable Iron Co., Dayton, O. 
Erie Malleable Iron Co., Erie, Pa. 

Flagg, Stanley G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Galesburg Mall. Castings Co., Galesburg, III. 
Grand Rapids Malleable Works, 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, 


Lakeside Malleable Castings Co., Racine, Wis. 
Missouri Malleable Iron Co., E. St. Louis, Iil. 


Northwestern Malleable Iron Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ohio Malleable Iron Co., Columbus, O 
Port Huron Engine & Thresher Co., 

Port Huron, Mich. 
Pratt & Letchworth Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ross-Meehan Foundry Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Standard Malleable Iron Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
Union Malleable Tron Co., ‘East Moline, II. 
West Virginia Malleable Iron Co., 


Point Pleasant, W. Va. 


Wisconsin Malleable Iron Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CASTINGS (Malleable, Car and 
Locomotive). 


Acme Steel & Malleable Iron Works, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dayton Malleable Iron Co., Dayton, O. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 
Lakeside Malleable Castings Co., Racine, Wis. 
Missouri Malleable Iron Co., E. St. Louis, Mo. 
Northwestern Mall. Iron Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ohio Malleable Iron Co., Columbus, O. 
Port Huron Engine & Thresher Co., 

Port Huron, Mich. 
Pratt & Letchworth Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ross-Meehan Foundry Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Union Malleable Iron Co., East Moline, Ill. 


CASTINGS (Semi-Steel). 
Birmingham Iron Foundry, Derby, Conn. 
Flagg, Stanley G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lake Erie Engineering Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Taylor-Wilson Mfg. Co., McKees Rocks, Pa. 
United Engineering & Fdy. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


CASTINGS (Steel). 


Acme Steel & Malleable Iron Works, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co., 
Birdsboro, Pa. 
Bucyrus Steel Casting Co., Bucyrus, 
Curtis & Co. Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Evans, David, & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Flagg, Stanley G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Massachusetts Steel Casting Co., Everett, Mass. 
Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
National Foundry Co., Erie, Pa. 
Oostburg Steel Foundry, Oostburg, Wis. 
Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, O. 
Pratt & Letchworth Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Prime Steel Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Riverside Steel Casting Co., Newark, N. J. 
Sharon Foundry Co., Sharon, Pa. 
Solid Steel Casting Co., Chester, Pa. 
Strong Steel Foundry Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
United Engineering & Fdy. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Union Steel Casting Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, O. 
West Steel & Iron Casting Co., Cleveland, O. 
Youngstown Fdy. & Mach Co., Youngstown, O. 


CASTINGS (Steel, Electrical). 


Strong Steel Foundry Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
West Steel & Iron Casting Co., Cleveland, O. 


CASTINGS (Steel, Car and 
Locomotive). 


Acme Steel & Malleable Iron Works, 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bucyrus Steel Casting Co., Bucyrus, O, 
Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
National Foundry Co., Erie, Pa. 
Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, O. 
Prime Steel Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pratt & Letchworth Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Riverside Steel Casting Co., Newark, N. J. 
Strong Steel Foundry Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Union Steel Casting Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
United Engineering & Fdy. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, O. 
West Steel & Iron Casting Co., Cleveland, O. 


CASTINGS (Stove Plate). 
Taylor & Boggis Foundry Co., Cleveland, O. 


CASTINGS (Vanadium). 


Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Strong Steel Foundry Co.. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Union Steel Casting Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
United Engineering & Fdy. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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CEMENT. 


American Refractories Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Universal Portland Cement Co,, Chicago, III. 


CHAINS, 


Bassett-Presley Co., Cleveland, O. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Steel ‘Car Forge Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


CHAPLETS. 


Obermayer, S., Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Smith, J. D., Fdry. Supply Co., Cleveland, O. 


CHARCOAL. 


Hillman, J. H., & Son, Pittsburg, Pa, 
Obermayer, S., Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Smith, J. D., Fdry. Supply Co., Cleveland, O. 


CHEMISTS (Analytical), 
Emmerton, F. A., Cleveland, O. 
Peck, Francis J., & Co., Cleveland, O. 


CHISELS (Cold). 
Anderson Forge & Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. 


CLUTCHES. 


Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, O. 
Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 

Farrar & Trefts, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Farrel Fdry. & Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn. 
Schultz, A. L., & Son, Chicago, IIl. 


CLUTCHES (Induction). 
Wheeling Mold & Fdy. Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


COAL AND COKE. 


Baird & West, Detroit, Mich. 
Bessemer Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Blair, Reed F., & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, O. 
Columbus Iron & Steel Co., Columbus, O. 
DeCamp Bros. & Yule Iron, Coal & Coke Co., 
St. Louis, Moa, 
Eaton, Rhodes & Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Debevoise-Anderson Co., New York City. 
Hammond-Byrd Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Hanna, M. A., & Co., Cleveland, O. 
Hickman, Williams & Co., Chicago, III, 
Hillman, J. H., & Son, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Jamison Coal & Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
La Belle Iron Works Co., Steubenville, O. 
McKeefrey & Co., Leetonia, O, 
Mohr, J. J., & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mudge & Co., Edmund W., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Rogers, Brown & Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Shanklin, Jas. R., & Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Stewart Iron Co., Ltd., Cleveland, O. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Walter-Wallingford & Co., Cincinnati, O, 
Washington Coal & Coke Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


COCKS (Gage). 


Chanlin Fulton Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Jenkins Bros., New York City. 
Wright Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


COILS (Pipe). 
Green Fuel Economizer Co., Matteawan, N. Y. 
Pittsburg Valve Foundry & Construction Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


COLUMNS (Water). 
Wright Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich, 


COLUMN (Water Alarm). 
Wright Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich, 


COMPOUND (Core). 


Obermayer, S., Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Smith, J. D., Fdry. Supply Co., Cleveland, O. 


COMPRESSORS (Air). 


American Air Compressor Works, 

New York City. 
American Compressor & Pump Co., New York. 
Baird Machinery Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Cameron, A. S., Steam Pump Works, 

New York City. 
Curtis & Co. Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
Demine Bros. Salem. 


Eynon‘Evans Mfg. Co.. Philadelnhia. Pa. 
General Electric Co.. Schenectady, -. # 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, IIl. 
McGowan, John H., Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburg, Pa, 
Norwalk Iron Works Co., So. Norwalk, Conn. 
Scully Steel & Iron Co., Chicago, 4 
Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co.. 
Montour Falls, N. Y. 
Wickes Bros., Pittsburg. 
Wisconsin Engine Co., Corliss, Wis. 














